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him under the graceful guise of the legends that have centered about their 
origin. Each legend, thanks to the author’s spirited style and lively appre- 
ciations, is a bright, entertaining story, of the sort children like to read. 
And each story is supplemented by a littlesynopsis of botanical and histor- 
ical significance, so simply and attractively presented as to compete in 
interest with the stories themselves. 





Cloth, 160 Pages, 50 cents. Discount to Schools and Dealers. 
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French and Other Foreign Languages 
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WING PIANOS 


Are sold direct from the factory — and 
in no other way 


HEN you buy a Wing Piano you buy at whole- 
sale. You pay the actual cost of making it 


with only our small wholesale profit added. 

When you buy a piano as most people buy 
pianos—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent 
and other expenses; his profit, and the commission or 
salary of the agents and salesmen he employs. This is 
what you save by buying a Wing Piano direct from the 
factory. The retail profit on a piano is never less than 
$75 — often it is as much as $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving ? 

But in buying a piano there is something a great 
deal more important than the price to be thought of. 
A piano is a musical instrument and the one great object 
for which it is made is its tone. A perfect tone is ap- 
preciated by everybody—the beginner in music as well 
as the trained musician. ‘“ Pure and sweet; every note 
clear and musical; responsive to the lightest touch yet 
possessing great volume and power, without a trace of 
harshness” — this describes the tome of the Wing 
Piano. 


‘Sy /apeune uebennes bauee 


instrument that cannot be improved upon in tone, workmanship, finish or durability, 


Our plan of selling is not anexperiment, It is a great success. 
and sold in 36 years — since 1868. 


action, workmanship or material. 


Instrumental Attachment 


guitar, zither, and banjo. 


easy monthly payments. Separate Organ catalogue sent on request. 


used; gives pictures of al! the different parts and tells how they should be made and put together. 
Write for it. 


WING & SON 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
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Our experience of over a third of a century manufacturing pianos of the very highest quality, enables us to produce an 


Over 38,000 Wing Pianos have been manufactured 
We can probably refer you to purchasers right in your own neighborhood. 


Sent on trial. We pay freight. No advance payment 


We do not ask anyone to buy a Wing Piano merely because of what we say about it; and although we can refer to over 
38,000 satisfied purchasers, we do not ask you to buy a Wing Piano because they recommend it. We will place a Wing Piano 
in your home if you live in any part of the United States. We will not ask-for any advance payment or deposit. We will pay 
the freight and other charges on the piano in advance. We will allow you to keep the piano in your home for :0 days. You 
will be under no obligation to buy it. If not satisfactory in any way, or if for any reason you think it is not the piano yuu want, 
we will take it back at our expense and without one cent of cost to you. Should you decide to buy it, then and not until then, 
you pay us forit. You can pay by small monthly installments if desired. We take oldinstruments in exchange. Our responsi- 
bility does not cease when you buy the piano. Every Wing Piano is guaranteed by us for 12 years against any defect in tone, 


The Wing Piano contains a number of improvements and special features which are not to be found in any other piano. 
Among them, the Instrumental attachment by which any ordinary player can imitate perfectly the tones of the mandolin, harp, 


WING ORGANS are made with the same care and sold under the same guarantee as Wing Pianos. Sent on trial to 
any part of the United States, freight paid in advance by us, without any advance payment or deposit being made. Sold on 


A Book You Need—Sent FREE 


A book which contains as much information about pianos as any expert possesses. It makes the selection of a piano easy. If read 
carefully, it will make you a judge of tone, action, workmanship and finish; will tell you how to know good from bad. Itdescribes the materials 


Itisthe only book of its kind ever published. 
It contains 116 pages and is named “* The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” We send it free to anyous wishing to wey a piano. 
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© New England Points via the scenic Centra! 
Vermont Railway line. 
2 Six cents postage secures book of 150 pages, 
150 pictures, ** Among the Green Hills.” 
T. H. HANLEY, N. E. P. A., Central Vermont 
Ry., 360 Washington St., Boston. 
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LABOR DAY. 


Labor hath cherished her garlands, and this day they 
return her tenfold. 

In the hush of the mill there is tribute, and its worth is 
not measured by gold. 

There’s a thriil of the hour when the bellman sent the 
news to the tense, eager ear, 

And from far down the line of the buoyant tread comes 
the same old American cheer! 


Labor hath builded a nation, and this day is the prize 
she hath won; 

Let the brain and the hand and the blue blood all unite 
in the plaudit: “Well done!” 

For the brawn of the land is our anchor; it hath 
fashioned our mountains and wood, 

And our lands and our cities it gave us; and the things 
it hath fashioned are good. 

—Richard Bond Thompson. 
Salem, O. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 

Francis W, Parker: A school should be a 
model home, a complete community, and an em- 
bryonic democracy. ' 

SupkRINTENDENT F. J. Peaster, Lynn, Mass.: 
To make good, moral, industrious, self-supporting, 
patriotie American citizens is the work undertaken 
by the public school. 

Educator Journal: Our schools will never exert 
the power they should until we pay strong men and 
women the same wages to teach that their brains and 
energy would command elsewhere. 


SupeRIntTeENDENT J. D. Brooks, Milford, Dela- 
ware: You, as teacher, should be the intellectual 
leader of the community, and should be by far the 
best judge of educational methods. When the com- 
munity learns to respect your ability and worth as a 
teacher all criticism will cease. ‘Io be a successful 
teacher requires the same interest and zeal that suc- 
cess requires in any other profession. 

SupgRINTENDENT Cuarites 8S. Cray, Harvard, 
Mass: If we should look back into the history of 
the New England country towns, we should find that 
it was the young men and women who were started 
in our country schools, and who left the farms, carry- 
ing with them inherited honesty, thrift, energy, and 
enterprise, to whom the great cities have looked for 
their fresh blood and most active accessions in busi- 
ness and the professions. And if we are to continue 
to raise such men and women, we must keep the 
schools in conditions of the highest efficiency. 


SUPERINTENDENT DaniEL Fuersner, Pa. D., 
Columbia, Pa.: To the large unfortunate number 
who drop out of schoo} in the lower grades, it is true 
wisdom to give the advantages arising from being 
under the influence of the best teachers. While these 
children are in school they should be well taught, 
and they should feel the helpful influence of the cul- 
tured and refined woman who knows by experience 
how best to reach the tender heart—a woman who 
has the power to instill into the mind of the sus- 
ceptible child those lessons of obedience and of right 
thinking that will enable it to choose the good in life 
and to shun the evil. 


THE TRIBULATIONS OF A 
PARENT. 


BY FREDERICK HALL, DUNDEE, ILL. 


JOHNNIE: 


From the very beginning his teachers picked on 
Johnnie. I never had any trouble; . always got 
along with him first-rate, but in school it was dif- 
ferent. Why, ev:n his Sunday school teacher 
didn’t stand up for him the way she ought to. 

The first year I sent him they begun it with let- 
ting the boys call him Squatty. Now of course 
Johnnie didn’t like that: I didn’t like it; nobody ’d 
want to be called a name like Squatty, and 
naturally I went right to Johnnie’s teacher. She 
was pleasant enough, I will say that, and said she 
didn’t approve of boys calling one another nick- 
names, but they all did it, more or less, and, off the 
school grounds, she couldn’t do much to stop it. 
She said they'd call one Peety, and one Spitty, and 
one Fizzle, and she thought Johnnie’s wasn’t such 
a bad name, confpared with the rest. I told her I 
hadn’t nothing to do with the rest, but there wasn’t 
to be any more calling my boy Squatty, or they’d 
hear from me. 

Well, that didn’t stop it (to tell the truth, I 
didn’t think it would; they don’t stop things in this 
school, I’ve found, even when they’ve had it proved 
to ’em that they’re all wrong), but the first thing I 
knew they got to keeping Johnnie after school, and 
I went to her about that. She said it was the rule. 
If one of ’em was tardy or whispered, he had to 
stay, and she found Johnnie had been playing on 
the way to school and getting tardy pretty often 
lately, and so he had*sto stay. I told her I didn’t 
mind Johnnie’s playing on the way to school once 
in a while, and if I could stand it, it seemed to me 
she might—Johnnie was my boy—but all she’d say 
was she’d have to treat him like the rest. I argued 
and argtfed, but I couldn’t seem to get it through 
her head, and finally I give it up. I don’t know but 
I lost my temper a little mite, but it was discourag- 
ing, specially for Johnnie. To have his own father 
come and ask respectful for a little thing like that— 
just to not keep him after school—and then her say 
nothing but she’d have to treat him like she did the 
rest. I tell you, Johnnie ain’t used to being treated 
like the rest, and I don’t blame him if it didn’t set 
well. 

After that I had to go to her a number of times 
about one thing and another, until I found nothing 
ever come of it, and then I told Johnnie to just put 
up with it the best way he could till next year, and 
mebbe then he’d get a teacher there’d be some rea- 
soning with. 

Well, the first week after he went into the next 
room, that new teacher jerked him up (about a spit- 
ball or a pin in one of the seats, or some little thing 
like that, I don’t just recollect what), and I’ll be 
blessed if she didn’t send him to the superintendent. 
That was more than I would stand, and I told her 
if she ever sent a child of mine to the superintend- 
ent again, I’d have her up in court; and I told it 
to her good and plain, too. You would have 
thought that would have brought her down a peg 
or-two, but it didn’t—not a mite. That girl just 
rared right up. She told me that Johnnie didn’t 
get one bit more’n what he deserved; there wasri’t 
any boy in her room going to be upholstering seats 
with bent pins or getting up an imitation hailstorm 
with paper wads; she didn’t care who he was or 
who his father was, and if I had anything more to 
say, the best thing was for me to go before the 


superintendent; there was the door, and his office 
was right down the hallway. 

Of course, after that the only thing was for me 
to go to the superintendent, and I did, but I 
couldn’t get no satisfaction out of him. He said, 
to be sure, boys would be boys, but then, teachers 
would be teachers. He’d bent some pins and 
throwed some paper wads in his own day, but then 
again, he’d been whaled for it, too, to beat all get 
out. I told him I’d like to see anybody whale a 
boy of mine. He said I needn’t worry. Johnnie 
wasn’t going to get whaled because he wasn’t going 
to bend up airy more pins or throw any more wads; 
I could rest sure that that thing was settled. That 
riled me, and I left rather hasty, but, as you see, I 
didn’t get no satisfaction, and every time I went to 
him after that it was the same way. Johnnie’s 
studies begun bothering him that year, and I went 
I guess as much as a dozen times about them, but 
when I begun to see he didn’t show no interest, I 
says, dummed if I don’t go to the board—and I did 
—to the president. 

Well, he was thé worst of the whole lot; didn’t 
know what grade Johnnie was in, in the first place, 
nor what studies he had. Cool as a cucumber, 
never got riled a mite, just talked, and talked, and 
talked, till he like to have wore me out, and agreed 
to most everything I said, but wouldn’t do a thing. 
When I told him they weren’t teaching geography 
right—wanted to know if I’d ever visited the geog- 
raphy class! I told him no, I didn’t have time to 
be poking around the schoolhouse all the while. 
And then he said he knew how that was, because he 
couldn’t get time himself to do the visiting he’d 
ought to. Well, to make a long story short, he 
wouldn’t let Johnnie drop geography (unless the 
superintendent said so); wouldn’t let him drop 
drawing or arithmetic (unless the superintendent 
said so); and wouldn’t let him take reading with 
the next room (unless the superintendent said so). 
I asked him who was running this school, anyway. 
He said him and the board was supposed to be, but 
they had to go a good deal by what the superin- 
tendent and the teachers said. 

That settled me, and I give the whole thing up 
till the end of the year, when their high school 
alumni have their meeting, and then I wrote out 
just what I thought of the whole outfit, from the 
board down, and sent it to the young fellow that 
had the alumni paper, and, if you'll believe it, he 
wouldn’t put it in. Had the face to tell me that the 
alumni banquet wasn’t the place to take up things 
that didn’t suit us and rub ’em into the teachers and 
the school board. I asked him where we would do 
it. He said it didn’t make no odds to him where, 
only thére the teachers and the board was guests, 
and it wasn’t good manners to turn in and give ’em 
fits like that; besides, he said they couldn’t talk 
back, not being members and not having the privi- 
leges of the floor. Itold him he needn’t worry, 
they’d talked back to me good and plenty, but he 
wouldn’t listen, and that ended it. I don’t care so 
much for myself, but it’s hard on Johnnie, Any- 
body can see it’s took the tuck right out of him. I 
never heard of his bending a pin or shooting a 
paper wad after that first time. He’s in the high 
school now, and every night he comes moping_ 
home with his books, and I understand that they’ve 
got him ground down till he does just what his 
teachers want, and never shows a spark of inde- 
pendence anywhere. He’s even talking of going 
away to college. 

I ain’t give up, and once in a while yet I go and 
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talk with some of ’em, but it’s just time wasted. 
And here I am, paying school tax all these years, 
and my boy taught every-day things there ain't no 
sense in and ways there ain’t no sense in, and not 
one man or woman in the whole outfit ‘Il listen to 
one word I say. 
What I want to know is: 
coming to? 
PLANNING FOR WORK. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS 8S. BRICK, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


What’s our schools 








The power of doing work depends on three 
things: Definiteness of purpose and aim, specific 
knowledge of the “How,” and the ability and prac- 
tice of attending to it on time to the complete ob- 
literation of everything else. We learn by doing, 
and we increase the power by keeping at it and at- 
tending sfrictly to business. Procrastination is not 
only the thief of time, but it is also the thief of skill. 

The first of these three can only be wrought out 
by skillful planning. The second by putting these 
plans into operation and noting the results. There 
is work which is never planned, there is also work 
which is the result of various degrees of planning, 
from the spasmodic spurt to the well-defined 
scheme; and there is the steady, reliable, complete, 
earnest, daily plan. I hardly need state which is 
best, under which the children progress the most. 

There are three classes of teachers, viz.: those 
who plan in detail, those who plan haphazard, and 
those who do not plan at all. The second and third 
really belong in one group. I believe planning is 
the panacea for almost all ills to which a teacher is 
heir, because it makes for definiteness of effort and 
result, and crystalizes hazy ideas int forceful pur- 
poses. A teacher who sits down and plans her out- 
lines once a month in detail, and then carries them 
out, is pretty apt to do some serious inking and 
get at definite results. 

Again, planning makes work easier. If teachers 
who come out of the schoolroom tired realize 
wherein this wearines comes it might spur them on 
to finding a way to do their work easier. Planning 
makes effort productive in quantity as well as 
quality. Planning makes one stroke do the work 
of two, and saves wear of the body. Planning 
makes the head save the heels, and saves the daily 
harass of the soul. It doubles the value of time and 
divides the effort of discipline in two, since it fore- 
sees conditions and creates for emergencies. It 
provides work for the hour, and work is the key to 
discipline. A teacher who plans her work will have 
more available strength and time than the teacher 
who does not. There is much hit or miss work in 
the teacher’s life which might be obliterated. 
Teachers ought to plan their work monthly and 
daily, both in the essential and non-essential, in 
morning talks as well as in arithmetic. As the 
month is the usual unit for grade meetings, it should 
form the unit of plan. 

The following is offered as a suggestion: As 
soon as possible after teachers’ meetings, and with 
the work of the month—as brought out—in view as 
a basis, indicate the topic for each day during the 
coming four weeks with such reference and sugges- 
tions as may apply and are at hand. This will in- 
sure in the non-essentials a continuation and corre- 
lation that is often obscure where the work is taken 
up haphazard, and in the essentials will tend to bring 
out the relation of each lesson with the foregoing, 
the supplementary and correlated work, as well. It 
tends to make reviews more effective, and saves re- 
peating. It assures definiteness and progress by 
giving to each day a definite place and purpose. Of 
course many times this monthly plan will miscarry, 
but that can be met with at the time. One of the 


greatest advantages of the monthly plan is, how- 
ever, that it forms the basis and impetus of the daily 


plan, and tinites the day to those that are gone and 
those that are to come. It unifies the subject. 

I give below leaves from a teacher’s monthly plan 
book, one essential and one non-essential :— 


BENGLISH—GRADE HL 


Monthly outline of subjects. 

Modes of travel—Indians, canoe, 
Indians—Savage; homes, wigwam. 
Ulysses. Page 7. 

Robert Fulton, steamboat. 

Labor day. 
Modes of travel—Camel, desert, sledge, 
Modes of travel—Eskimo, dogs. 
Ulysses. Page 13. 

Modes of travel—Past, present, advan- 


August 31. 

September 1. 
September 2 
September 3. 
September 4. 
September 7. 
September 8. 
September 9. 
September 19. 
September 11. 


tages, 
September 14. The Indians. 
eters «a =. ; Dare } school session closed. 


The Wind Keeper. 

Wigwam, papoose, cradle, squaw. 
Modes of travel. 

The Sirens. Page 23. 

New Century Reader, Mokwa. Page 14. 
Copy papers. 

The Indians. 


REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Home Geography. Page 171. 
Plan Book. 
Story of Ulysses. 
NATURE AND SCIENCE*-GRADE III. 
OPENING EXERCISES. 


September 28. Fruits—Unripe, ripe, color, reason for 
each. P 

September 29. Fruits—Seeds, grains, nuts, pods, husk, 
burrs. 

September 30. Frost—Cause, effect, forms, why? 

October 1. Physiology—Review—Skeleton, bones, 
number, kind, 

October 2. Rain—Vapor, moisture, clouds, too much 


September 17. 
September 18. 
Septeraber 21. 
September 22. 
September 23. 
September 24. 
September 25. 


to hold. 
October 5. Mutual relation of plants and insects. 
October ¢. Changes of season—F lowers, insects, fruit. 
October 7. Fruits—The Sleeping Apple. 
October &. Physiology—The nerves, white, all parts 
pody. 
October 9. Insects—Bark, leaves, trunk. 
October 12. Rain—Fills cistern, wells, reservoir. 
October 13. The Anxious Leaf. 
October 14. The Tomato—Form, color, seeds, juicy. 
October 15. Physiology—The nerves, spinal cord. 
October i6. -Helen Hunt Jackson (October 158.) 
October 19. Butterfiies-—Insects, 
October 26. Science—The ant. 
October 21. Review—Leaves—Use to tree, leaf mould. 


Physiology—Bones, aids to their growth. 
Leaves—Use to man, food, shade, beauty, 


October 22. 
Netober 23. 


October 26. Nature—Leaves—Use to insects, home, 
food, shelter. 

October 27. Science—The locust eggs. 

October 28. Physiology—Bones, hollow, curved. 

October 29. Hallowe’en (October 21). “The Brownies.” 


Teachers’ Institute, Worcester. 
REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Murdock’s Geography. 
Mrs. Wilson’s Nature book. 
Plan Book. Page 133. 


Glimpses at the Plant World.—Bergen. 

The best book for this-is a large-sized school 
blank book cut in halves, as it makes a book that 
opens endwise, and is of suitable shape to carry in a 
bag. One of these “half books” will last a year, and 
be valuable reference to a teacher who desires to 
measure her growth. Each subject should have a 
separate book. 

The daily plan book is an accepted fact, but its 
realization is much below the inception. The daily 
plan book ought to be based upon the month’s plan. 
With the monthly plan book well laid out, the daily 
plan book ought to take very little time; but, little 
or much, it ought to be definite and explicit enough 
to convey to the superintendent or visitor a week 
later what has been taught, what outside matter was 
brought in, and what results were obtained. The 


October 30. 


mere going over of pages.in the book is not enough. 
The page, topic, supplementary work should be 
given to each, with such references as are necessary 
to understand the recitation and get the detailed 


material. Do not be afraid to make your daily plan 
book too full; the tendency is to make it too 
meagre. 


Many will think that all of this will take more 
time than we can give it, but I think that plan books 
are time-savers, as well as work-savers and temper- 
savers. Let a teacher devote three hours to her 
work of monthly planning for each month, and she 
will find that twice that time will be saved to her in 
the schoolroom. Let a teacher devote an hour to 
her daily plan book, and she will find herself less 
weary, less worn, and less fractious at the end of the 
day. 

Of course a rural or mixed school cannot do 
specific planning, owing to a multiplicity of classes. 
But two things can be done,—a record kept of the 
daily work, and plans made for the primary grades. 
This will aid to a great extent, for the primary grade 
in the average rural school, involving, as it does, 
seat work, busy work, and objective teaching, is the 
chief problem of the school. Planning along lines 
as I have suggested will go far to solve the question 
of work and overwork. I believe the only way to 
get results in the schoolroom is to plan for them. 





GERMAN ED U CA TION. 


THE REMARKABLE EXHIBITS AT ST. LOUIS. 


Among the exhibits well worth seeing at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition, the German schoo! 
exhibit stands well to the front for its completeness, 
artistic and pedagogical arrangement, and vital in- 
terest. Despite the adequacy ‘of the revelation as 
to the history and progress of education in ge 
and Prussia there is nothing schoolish about it, ir 
stead it is a grand panorama of art, literature, = 
science, a “thing of beauty and a joy” from start to 
finish. One needs a full half-day for it. A German 
might as well try to see the United States in a week 
as for one to try to see their exhibit in an hour. 

Their catalogs and the labeling under the ad- 
mirable direction of Dr. Bohlsen of Berlin are so 
arranged as to guide and inform the visitors, whether 
belonging to the teaching profession or not, as to 
higher, secondary, and elementary education in Ger- 
many. This is effected most comprehensively and 
thoroughly by means of works of reference in several 
volumes and Targer special works. The organization 
of the educational establishments, their work, and 
their aims are fully illustrated, but also exhaustive 
historical narratives and ample statistical material 
are given, by authoritative representatives of ali 
kinds and groups, including the most various 
branches of university education. 

In looking at the exhibits of the various kinds ot 
schools one learns what their peculiar nature and 
tendency is, what place they hold in the general 
organization of education, what their development 
has been, how they are organized and managed, 
what purposes they aim at. 

The gymnasiums are schools whose task it is to 
give young people a liberal education based mainly 
on the study of the classical literature of the Greeks 
and Romans. The name dates from the second hali 
of the sixteenth century. The first schools of this 
kind were established by the monks after the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Germany. Latin was in 
the middle ages the language of the church, oi 
science, and of general culture. For this reason 
Latin was the alpha and omega of education. Gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and dialectics formed the first stage, 
arithmetic, music, geometry, and astronomy the 
second. In the sixteenth century, under the influ- 
ence of humanism, Latin became still more impor'- 
ant; to be able to speak and write classical Latin was 
the highest aim. The mother tongue was not yet ° 
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special subject of instruction. The tremendous 
revolution in the material sciences (geography, 
astronomy, natural sciences), and the philosophy of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries brought 
about a change in education. The high schools were 
called upon to pay greater regard to the require- 
ments of every-day life. 

In 1736 the first “Realschule” (school for young 
noblemen) was founded. Latin remained the cen- 
tral subject of instruction; Greek gained in import- 
ance; to French also, the German language and lit- 
erature, history, and geography more value was 
attached; besides arithmetic and mathematics, phy- 
sics and physiography were tanght; drawing became 
obligatory. Owing to many complaints of the over- 
burdening of the pupils and the high requirements 
in Greek, the teaching of this subject was reduced to 
narrower limits; in Latin, however, the number of 
lessons was increased, and it recovered its old 
dominant position. In equal step with the progress 
of technics and the general economic development 
the number of the Realschulen increased. An amal- 
gamation with the gymnasium appeared imprac- 
ticable, hut the curriculum of the gymnasium was 
modified to meet modern reeuirements, In 1882 and 
still more in 1892 the number of lessons in the clas- 
sical languages was considerably diminished; in 
Greek translations into German were required in the 
higher classes and in the final examination; in the 
lower second class ancient made way for modern 
history. 

German is now the central subject of instruction 
in gymnasiums, especially as all the other subjects 
must be taught in such a manner that the pupils are 
perfected in their knowledge of their mother tongue 
and introduced into the German intellectual life of 
the present. 

The gymnasium has nine courses each lasting one 
year. The minimum age for admission to the lowest 
class is nine; the condition of admission is attend- 
ance at an elementary school for about three years. 
Promotion to the next higher classes does not de- 
pend on special examinations, but on the judgments 
and certifieates of the teachers given during the 
school year, especially. the certificate given at the en‘ 
of the school year. After the close of the ninth 
course the pupils are subjected to a final examination 
in the presence of a commission. 

The certificate of a gymnasium admits its holder 
to the study of all academic subjects, to the respec- 
tive state-examinations, to the career of an officer in 
the army or havy without passing the ensigns’ or 
midshipmen’s examination, to the higher career in 
the postal and telegraph service. 

The three kinds of high schools with nine vears’ 
courses (Gymnasiums, Realgymnasiums, and Ober- 
realschulen) have been recognized as of equal quality. 

In the undeveloped age, from his ninth to the end 
of his twelfth year, the boy is oceupied with subjects 
Jess remote from his own observation, the subjects 
of practical utility. Of abstract thinking, which is 
less adapted to his time of life, as little as possible is 
required of him. In the lower classes the boys are 
thoroughly grounded in their mother tongue. In 
French the teaching begins with spoken words and 
the objects that lie around the boy. Slowly and 
gradually one can pass over to the abstract compre- 
hension and systematic presentation of the linguistic 
phenomena. 

As a modern language, French shares with the 
(rerman the essential laws of construction and sim- 
plicity of inflection; as a Romance language it pre- 
sents a vocabulary closely allied to that of Latin. 

Till the beginning of the eighteenth century the 
“Latin School,” the old gymnasium, whose curri- 
culum was based in the main on the study of Greek 
ind Latin, was the only high school which prepared 
its pupils for the universities and the learned pro- 
fessions. The needs of the middle class, which did 
not desire a learned education for its sons, but a 
practical one which should secure them success in 
laily business life. were met by the Realschulen, the 
‘irst beginnings of which are found in the early years 
of the eighteenth century. It was not till the nine- 
lccnth centary that this germ of practical education 
illained maturity, and it was the business men of 


towns and cities that founded “Realschulen” on a 
considerable scale for the edueation of their sons. 
In consequence of the rapid development of technics 
and industry the Realschule soon began to flourish 
mightily and developed in three important forms, 
that of the Realgymnasium (nine classes with 
Latin), that of the Oberrealschule (nine ¢lasses with- 
out Latin), and that of the Realschule (six classes 
without Latin). As, besides these three kinds of 
schools and the gymnasium, there are a large num- 
ber of hohere Burgerschulen (high schools for the 
sons of citizens), in which one or more foreign lan- 
guages are taught. This motley variety of the higher 
educational establishments induced discerning educa- 
tionalists to seek for a common substructure for all 
higher education. 

The reorganization of public life consequent on 
the founding of the German empire in 1871 called 
attention to this school-reform, and in 1878 the 
Realgymnasium and the Realschule were united in 
a reform school in which the teaching of French be- 
gan in the sixth class, of English in the fourth, anil 
of Latin in the lower third, whereas till then Latin 
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had been taught first, then French, and then Eng- 
lish. 

When in 1834 admission to the higher professions, 
which require several years’ preparatory training al 
universities, was made dependent on passing the final 
examination at a gymnasium, the efforts of the 
higher Realschulen to obtain equal rank with the 
Gymnasiums began. “Till 1859 their relation to the 
Gymnasiums had been a subordinate one. The 
recognition lay in the following words: “Between the 
Gymnasium and the Realschule there is no funda- 
mental contrast but a relation of mutual supple- 
mentation. They share the task of laying the 
foundation of all higher education for the main 
branches of the various classes of professions.” By 
this recognition of their value a new impulse was 
given to their efforts after equality. And vet nine- 
teen years elapsed before the philosophical faculty 
was opened to those who had passed the final exam- 
ination of Realschulen for the study of mathematics, 
natural sciences, and modern languages. ‘This was 
done in 1870. In the school-reform of 1882 the de- 
sired name cf Realgymnasium was conferred on 
Realschulen of the first order. 

With the beginning of the new century the prin- 
ciple of the equal privileges of all high schools with 
an equa! period of study triumphed. In the Im- 
perial Decree of November 20, 1900, we read: “As 
regards privileges, the principle is that the Gymna- 
sium, the Realgymnasium, and the Oberrealschule 
are to be regarded as of equal value as establish- 
ments for the general education of the mind, and 
that a supvlententation remains necessary only so 
far as for not 4 few studies and professions special 
preliminarv knowledge is required the communica- 
tion of which does not belong, er at least not to the 
same extent, to the tasks of each school.” 

On March 20, 1901, the unconditional admission 
of those who pass the final examination of one of the 


three highest kinds of schools, to the examination for 
the office of a teacher of any subject in high schools 
was decreed. On May 28 of the same year the new 
regulations for the examination of medical men, re- 
solved upon by the Federal Council, opened the 
study of medicine to all who pass the final examina- 
tion of a German Realgymnasium, and on April 1, 
1902, the study of law was thrown open to all who 
pass the fina! examination of a Realgymnasium or an 
Oberrealschule. 

As regards privileges, then, the Realgymnasium is 
now absolutely equal to the Gymnasium, with the 
single exception that its pupils are not admitted to 
the study of theology. ‘The development of the 
Realgymnasiums in the other German states pro- 
ceeded, especially after the agreement of 1889 re- 
garding the mutual recognition of the certificates of 
maturity of Realgymnasiums, similarly as in Prussia. 
Only as regards admission to the study of law the 
negotiations in the non-Prussian states are not yet 
concluded. 

The Oberrealschule is the youngest type of high 
school. Its whole organism is based on the six-class 
high school without Latin, whose main purpose it is 
to train pupils who do not intend to study at univer- 
sities in such a manner that they shall be better 
fitted for the callings of practical life than if they 
had attended high schools at which the ancient clas- 
sical languages are taught. 

The Oberrealschule has developed mainly out of 
the old Prussian technical schools, which aimed in 
particular at preparing their pupils for the various 
industrial callings. ‘l'hey were special schools: their 
subjects of instruction were drawing, arithmetic, 
methematies, and natural sciences. With the intel- 
lectual progress which the German middle classes 


‘ have made since the political union of Germany in 


1870 and 1871 the demands which the German mer- 
chants and manufacturers make on themselves and 
on the young pecple who enter their service have 
become greater. ‘hus the special schools of an 
earlier period developed into general educational es- 
taiblishments. 

The Oberrealschulen in Prussia were not founded 
by the state but by the municipalities, and especially 
in the parts of the kingdom in which industry and 
commerce have taken increased dimensions, above 
all in the west. The means for the maintenance of 
the Oberrealschulen have also been provided almost 
exclusively by the municipalities. 

The six-class Realschule without Latin (but with 
the two modern foreign languages French and Eng- 
lish) is in its present form a comparatively young 
creation, dating only from the end of last century. 
The Realschulen developed first out of a kind of 
artisans’ schools, and were then united with the 
schools for sons of the middle classes. To their 
original purpose, which was to give the vigorously 
developing middle classes a general scientific train- 
ing for those professions for which it was not neces- 
sary to study at universities, the Realschulen have in 
course of time been in many respects unfaithful, hav- 
ing, on the one hand, become training-schools for 
special professions, and having, on the other hand, 
admitted Latin to their curriculum. 

The high school for girls has 
classes and higher aims than those of the element- 
ary and intermediate schools. Its teaching staff is 
composed of masters educated at universities anl 
training-colleges and female teachers, and two for- 
eign languages are taught. It is not a special or pro- 
fessional school, but is intended to give its pupils, 
on a religious and moral basis, the general culture 
which enables them ¢o prepare for the life-tasks that 
await them. . 

The history of the high schools for girls begins in 
the main only in the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. It was not till 
the pedagogical ideas of the Philanthropinists be- 
came influential that high schools for girls based on 
the conscious intention to train girls of the educated 
classes for their future tasks in their families and in 
society were established. 


nine ascending 


By far the greater number of high schools for girls 
haye been founded by municipalities since the forties 
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of the nineteenth century. The year 1870 and the 
founding of the German Empire may be regarded as 
an epoch in the history of female education, for it 
was in the seventies that by far the greater number 
of the municipal high schools for girls were founded. 
The course of instruction begins when the girls have 
finished their sixth year, and lasts till the end of 
their sixteenth; in the centre of the curriculum 
stand the ethical subjects, i. e., along with religion 
and history, above all the German language and Ger- 
man literature. Alongside of these subjects two for- 
eign languages are diligently studied, namely French 
from the fourth year to the tenth, and English from 
the seventh to the tenth. 

The training-colleges for women teachers are 
united with the high schools for girls. In Prussia 
these establishments are of two kinds, those thai 
prepare teachers for the elementary schools only, and 
those that prepare teachers for the intermediate and 
high schools for girls; the former give no instruction 
or very slightly developed instruction in foreign lan- 
guages and aim Jower in German and history, while 
in the latter, instruction in Freneh and English is 
obligatory, and in German they teach literary his- 
tory proper, and in histcry not only the history of 
Germany, but also that of other countries. Both 
kinds still have a three years’ course. 

Opportunities for giving the pupils of training- 
colleges for women teachers practice in teaching by 
means of practicing-schools are not yet provided 
everywhere. Some training-colleges, especially the 
nenicipal ones, practice their pupils at the high 
schools for girls attached to the colleges, others at the 
neighboring elementary schools. A ministerial order 
of January 15, 1901, requires the establishment of 
special practicing-schools everywhere. 

The Gymnasiums for girls owe their origin to the 
fact that in the beginning of the last decade of the 
nineteenth century the cultured class among the 
women of Germany awoke to the fact that Germany 
must follow the example of other civilized states, and 
allow women to enter some professions which require 
university study, and which, for the sake of their 
own sex, must be opened to women (medicine for in- 
stance), all the more as a great number of women 
are now required to earn their own living. The con- 
viction, on the other hand, that gifted women, like 
gifted men, must be allowed to develop their intel- 
Jectnal forces and to attain by scientific study to pro- 
fessional work corresponding to their endowments, 
has induced women to render the preparation neces- 
sary for such study possible by founding Gymna- 
slums, gympasiuin-courses, or Realschule-courses for 
girls. 

In details, indeed, the gymnasium-courses for girls 
show many deviations from that curriculum. The 
lessons in the Gymnasiums and gymasium-courses 
for girls are given mostly by first-class teachers of 
high schools for boys, who act here in a sub-office. 
They have, on the one hand, to bring the culture 
already acquired by their pupils at the high school 
for girls irio harmony with the requirements of the 
scientific instruction of the gymnasium by supple- 
mentation and extension, while, on the other hand, 
in teaching the ancient languages and mathematics, 
which are new to their pupils, they haye to begin 
with the elements. 

The systematic founding of training-colleges for 
male teachers in Prussia is one of the works of Fred- 
erick the Great, but, as regards curriculum, method, 
the preliminary education of the pupils, and the 
equipment of the colleges, what he did was onby a 
beginning. 

A mighty impulse was given to the improvement 
of elementary schools and at.the same time to the 
training of teachers by the efforts of Pestalozzi, 
which, especially in Prussia after her regeneration 
in the heginning of last century. fell on the most 
grateful soil. ‘The ministry of education, which was 
founded in 1817, and the provincial school-boards 
which were created in 1825, did very much to pro- 
mote the training of teachers on this basis. Equip- 
ment, curricula, method. time of training, and the 
final examination and second teachers’ examination 


{Continued on page 158.) 


COLLEGE KNGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


QUESTIONS ON TENNYSON’S “PRINCESS.”—(L) 
[Required general reading and composition, 1904. | 

What is the form of Tennyson’s “Princess”’? 

T'o what period of Tennyson’s life and writing 
does it belong? 

Tlow did it come to be written? 

Write an outline of the story. 

Prolog:— 

Where is the scene laid? 

Describe the manor house and surroundings as 
you get the impression from the poem. 

What was the “chronicle” which inspired the 
poem? 

What was the discussion which led ‘to the writing 
of the poem? 

What thought in both the chronicle and the dis- 
cussion runs through all the poem? 

What is the story of Canto I.? 

What is the significance of the man born to fight 
with shadows? 

What beautiful lines describe the mother of the 
prince? 

What was the character of the prince’s father? 

Do the few lines describing each give you a dis- 
tinct idea? 

Note Tennyson’s use of descriptive words in these 
two passages. Is it characteristic of him to draw a 
vivid picture in a few sharp lines in this way? 

Toes he do so in describing the statue of Sir Ralph 
in the. prolog? 

Compare the description of the father of the 
prince with King Gama, father of the princess. 

What was the result of the interview between the 
prince and King Gama? 

What idea of the princess does it give you? 

What is the significance of the lines,— 

| “Rhymes, 
And dismal lyries prophesying 

Change beyond all reason”? 

Describe the approach to the college. 

What song is the interlude? 

Janto IT. What is the story of this canto? 

What was tie personality of the princess? 

What waz her first question of Cyril? 

Her next? 

Is this significant in view-of the way in which 
Tennyson develops the plot? 

What were the conditions of the college? 

What lines show the purpose of the college? 

Are these lines the ideal of the “higher education 
of women”? 

Describe theroom of Lady Psyche as it appeared 
to the three on entering. 

Why does Tennyson introduce the babe in this 
passage? 

What was Lady Psyche’s theme? 

How did Psyche receive her brother? 

What is Florian’s argument? The prince’s? 
Cyril’s? 

Who interrupts the interview? 

What type does 'Tennyson represent in Melissa? 

Tfow does he make you feel in a few lines the 
difference between her and the princess or Psyche? 

What is the result of the interview? 

What did Cyril do before they parted? 

Why are those lines a beautiful passage? 

What followed during that first day in the college? 

Describe Lady Blanche. 

Why does Tennyson say “silver litanies?” 

What song is the interlude? 

What is the story of Canto ITI.? 

Who warns the three of discovery? 

How were they discovered? 

How did Cyril persuade Lady Blanche to keep 
their secret? 

What happened to the prince, and how did it 
affect him? 

What does Tennyson mean to imply by these 
seizures ? 

What confession does the princess make as they 


are riding? 


AUTHORS IN SCHOOL.—(XXX). 


OUTLINE STUDIES. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


Born, Somersby, Eng., August 5, 1809. 
Entered Trinity College, Cambridge, 1828. 
Made Poet-Laureate, 1850. 
Degree D.C. L., Oxford, 1855. 
Died, Surrey, Eng., October 6, 1892. 


Tennyson’s father was an Episcopalian rector, 
who prescribed for the boy the recitation of the 
Odes of Horace. ' 

One of the old Lincolnshire farmers described 
him as a boy who would “sit for hours on a gate 
gawmin about him.” 

His grandfather gave him a half-guirtea for one 
of his boyhood poems, and ventured the prophecy 
that “it was the first, and would be the last of his 
earnings by that trade.” But he lived to get a 
guinea a line for his verses. 

At college he gained the gold medal for a prize 
poem. There he met Arthur Hallam, whose early 
death furnished him the theme for his greatest 
work, “In Memoriam.” 

By 1845 he was universally acknowledged as a 
great poet. One thousand dollars a year was voted 
him from the public funds. On Wordsworth’s 
death in 1850 he was made poet-laureate. 

He shunned society, and would never join a club. 
But he had many intimate friends, among whom 
were Dickens, Wordsworth, Carlyle, and Mrs. 
Browning. 

He was very conservative in-his thought, and un- 
willing to change. With many of the movements 
of his time he had no sympathy, and but little 
patience. Yet he wrote some lines that showed he 
believed in progress :— 

“Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose 
runs, 


And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 
of the suns.” 


When seventy-five years old, he was made a 
British peer. Yet he held that 


“Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
And simple faith than Norman blood.” 


He was honored by a national burial in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Tennyson had a marvelous command of the Eng- 
lish language. And but few bards had such mas- 
tery of rhyme. A high moral purpose runs through 
all his verse. No poet has excelled him in the use 
of simile. His strenuous patriotism endeared him 
to his countrymen. He loved England,— 


“Broad based upon. her people’s will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea.” 


It were idle to attempt to classify his poems. 
Few poets have been so widely honored by being 
quoted. Some have claimed that “The Talking 
Oak” is his finest production, while others are sure 
he was at his best in “In Memoriam.” “The Prin- 
cess’ and “Locksley Hall” are prime favorites. 
“The Idyls of the King” is a fine portrayal of early 
British history. The rustic is drawn true to life in 
“The Northern Farmer.” The men of the sea are 
touched by “Enoch Arden.” “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade” stirs the soldier’s blood. “The 
Brook” ripples on with perpetual music :— 

“Men may come, and men may go; 
But 1 go on forever.” 

It is somewhat risky to choose a favorite where 
so much is beautiful and graceful. But perhaps no 
two lines ever penned were richer in pathos than 
these :-— 


“But oh for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still!” 





Is Monday a blue day in your school? If it is 
are you sure that it is not a reflection of yourself? 
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AN ARITHMETIC TALK. —(I.) 


BY A. E, WINSHIP. 

More and more is it apparent that we are wasting a 
deal of time on arithmetic. We are doing much under 
the name of arithmetic that is valueless, if not posi- 
tively harmful. 

The aim should be, and the only aim should be, to 
secure mathematical correctness, poise, and alertness. 
Accuracy is nowhere so easily established as a habit as 
in arithmetic. There is no other mental characteristic 
so valuable. Any work in number that does not insist 
upon absolute accuracy is pedagogically criminal. 

Mental poise is nowhere so easily established as in 
number work. Nowhere else is it so readily dis- 
cernible whether the aim is accurate, and this is only 
possible when the mind is steady. Arithmetical activity 
requires a mind calm and balanced, and next to accur- 
acy this is the greatest mental need in life. 

Alertness is nowhere so easily developed as in arith- 
metical processes. What one does or fails to do may 
here be registered to the fractional part of an effort. 

To know how to do is of little consequence unless one 
does what he knows how to do accurately, with perfect 
poise and great alertness. 

The limitations that we place upon our school arith- 
metic are absurd. True there may be, doubtless are, 
some children who can do little, and of whom little 
should be demanded, but with most it is simply silly to 
stop where we do. There is no conquest worth while 
to a normal mind in anything or everything that the 
ordinary school arithmetic provides for. Personally, I 
have as little use for mathematics as a man can have, 
and yet J need, or think I do, the mental tonir thereof, 
and 1 court by 3’s and 6’s to 300, by 7’s to 700, by 9’s 
to 900, by 11’s to 1100, and by 13’s to 1309; recite the 
squares of all numbers to 100, and name the prime 
numbers to 200 practically every month. It is profitable 
to me, as a very busy man, to limber up my mind along 
the mathematical side. I write and talk and grapple 
with problems and with men vastly better by testing 
my mental machinery to see if it is accurate, poised, and 
alert in this way. How much more profitable to a stu- 
dent who is setting a pace for life. 


COUNTING. 


Counting is a vigorous exercise if itis carried far 
enough. It keeps the mind wonderfully alert. Of 
course this is not true if we merely count by ones or 
twos, but by the time we count by thirteens there is 
something doing mentally. 

By ones and twos we have compassed all possible com- 
plications when we reach 20. 

By threes we have not compassed these complications 
till we reach 200. There is slight virtue in counting by 
twos above 20, but with threes we must ceunt to 300 
before the discipline is important. It is well worth 
one’s while to appreciate even this simple fact. From 30 
to 60 and from 60 to 90 we but repeat the rhythm wp to 
30, but at 100 the rhythm is oft and we start all over 
again, and at 200 it is off again. Children should count 
by threes to 390 early, often, and persistently. - 


$3 6 9 12 15 1 2 24 27 389 
1022 5 S*1it 14 17 2 23 26 = 29 
201 4 7 #10 #13 #16 #19 22:25. 28 


If he observes that in the second 100 he has each time 
one less than in the first 100, and in the third 100 one 
less than in the second, or two less than in the first, it 
will be great sport. It keeps him thinking of the first 
or second while reciting the third. Test the different 
members of the class as to the rapidity with which they 
can count by threes to 300, and then test them by their 
own record from week to week, or month to month. 
Of course, at first it will be straight adding by threes, 
but after a time it is interesting to note the relations 
above 100 and then above 290. 

In fours there is no change above 100. 

In fives there is no change above 200. 

In sixes the practice must go to 300, and is as valu- 
able as in threes. 

In sevens it must go to 700. This is heroic and 
must be insisted upon, and niust be given much prac- 
tice 

You can add by sevens with perfect ease by taking 3 
less than 10 more. With a little practice you can do 
this as fast as you can speak, and it is just as easy to 
Say 567, 574, 581, 588, as to say 7, 14, 21; 28. 

Fights are counted to 400 only and there is not the 
slightest difficulty, because it is 2 less than 10 more. 

Nines to 900 are easy hecause it is but 1 less than 10 
more, 


Elevens to 1100. In each case it is 1 more than 10 
more. 

In the case of 12’s, it is 2 more, 

Thirteens seem complicated at first, but you add as 
fast as you can speak after a little practice, as it is 3 
more than 10 more, It is as easy to say 923, 936, 949, 
962, 975, 988, as to say 13, 26, 39, 52, 65, 78. It is delight- 
ful exercise if you keep it up to 1300, as each hundred 
has an entirely different combination from any preced- 


ing 100. 
PRIME NUMBERS. 


; a tf 
li 12 17 19 
23 29 
31 37 ‘ 
41 42 47 
53 59 
61 67 
Wh 72° 79 
83 89 
97 
101 103 = 107.109 
113 my 
121 127 
131 127 139 
151 157 
163  =—-:167 
‘178 179 
181 
191 197 199 


The following weli-known rules, together with a 
knowledge of the multiples of 7 and 13, make it an easy 
matter to know the prime numbers. Of course, no even 
number is prime, and no number ending in 5 is prime. 
This leaves only numbers ending 1, 3, 7, and 9 to be con- 
sidered. 

Any number tfe sum of whose digits is divisible by 3 
is so divisible and is not prime. 

Then 117, 171, 153, 129 are not prime, because the sum 
of the digits is divisible by 3. 

If the sums of the odd and even digits are the same or 
are divisible by 11, then the number is so divisible, and 
is not prime. 

Then 187, 142, 121 are not prime. 








HOW I MADE AN AQUARIUM. 


} aera 
7 


BY PHILLIPS BOLLER, 


One of the most attractive ornaments is an 
aquarium, with its interesting inhabitants and deli- 
cate water plants. It requiyes small care, and, bet- 
ter still, costs little, if you make it yourself. 

The materials needed are: (i) a strip of hard 
wood one inch square by ten feet long; (2) a board 
for the base, one inch by fourteen inches by nineteen 
inches; (3) quarter-irich plate glass, as follows: one 
piece ten inches by fourteen and one-half inches, two 
pieces ten inches by eight inches, and two pieces fif- 
teen inches by eight inches; (4) the cement men- 
tioned below. 

First lay the bottom pane of glass in the centre of 
the baseboard and mark around it; then put the up- 
right panes in place ahd mark around them. Make 
a groove between these lines a quarter of an inch 
deep with a rooter. 

The corner posts are seven and three-quarters 
inches long, and cut out as shown; these are to be 
screwed to the baseboard by two-inch screws from 
beneath. 

The side top bars are sixteen inches long, the end 
ones eleven and one-half inches, and all one inch 
square. Grooves were made on the under side of 
each bar, a quarter of an inch deep, and the ends 
were halved, each halving being three-eighths of an 
inch thick. The top bars were then glued together 
at the joints, care being taken that the pieces were 
square with each other. 

The best aqdarium cement is made as follows :-— 

EN Se SO AE DR. 1 gill 
Fine dry sand.............5- 1 gill 
Pigster Of WTIOs s'b.s010.6 «eddies 1 gill 
Pulverized rosin............. 1-3 gill 


Mix thoroughly and make into a paste with 


boiled linseed oil. Beat well and let stand four or © 
five hours before using. Put some cement into the 
grooves of the baseboard and inside the corner 
posts. Place the bottom pane on the baseboard ; 
put the upright panes in the grooves and against 
the corner posts; and screw the top bars in place 
with one-and-one-half-inch round-headed brass 
screws. 

The woodwork, after having been carefully sand- 
papered, may be stained or not, as desired. Give 
it a coat of shellac, and, after this is dry, put on a 
coat of varnish. Small rubber chair tips are 
screwed under the base, so that the aquarium can 
mar nothing upon which it rests. 

Before putting a screw in the wood, a hole should 
be prepared. by the use of a small gimlet-bit of the 
right size. If the woodwork is to be ornamented, 
chamfers are. made around the edges of the base- 
board and framework. 

The aquarium which I made by this plan cost 
about $2.50, using the plate glass and cherry wood, 
but one can be made less expensively with single 
pane glass and hard pine —Success. 








MANNERS IN SCHOOL. 


SELECTED BY DR. W. J, SHEARER. 


School laws are made for the pupil. 

To keep still is the first school lesson. 

All good comes through lawful self-effort. 

Quiet must be the law of the schoolroom. 

Liberty through law is the standard of behavior. 

System is the key to success; it organizes victory. 

Regularity and promptitude are the basis of 
order. . 

School regulations are working laws that lead te 
life habits. : 

School management is the art of promoting good 
conduct. 

Conduct, and not scholarship, is the eminent 
thing in education. 

In the schoolroom kindness, earnest study, and 
decorum are essentials. 

Pupils are led to make the most of themselves by 
habitually doing their best. 

Order means a time for everything, a place for 
everything, and method in doing everything.— 
Morals and Manners. 








PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


1858. Born in New York city. 

Lives at Oyster Ray, N. Y. 
1886. Graduated Harvard University. 
1882-4. In New York legislature. 


" 1884, Chairman New York National delegation. 


1886. Defeated for mayor of New York city. 
1889-95. United States civil service commissioner. 
1895-7. President New York city police board. 
1897-8. Assistant secretary navy. 

1898. Lievtenant colonel and colonel Rough Riders. 
1899-00. Governor New York. 

1900. Elected vice-president United States. 
1901—Septemhber 4. Succeeded McKinley. 

1904. Nominated by Lepublicans for President. 


ALTON B. PARKER. 


1852. Born Cortlandt, N. Y. 
Lives at Esopus, near Kingston, N. Y. 
1877. Admitted to bar. 
1877-85. Practiced law, Kingston, N. Y. 
1884. Delegate to National Democratic convention. 
1885. Declined to be first assistant postmaster geueral. 
1885. Judge Supreme Court. 
1889-93. Member Court of Appeals. 
1893-96. Member general term. 
1896-7. Member Appellate division, 
1898. Chief Justice. 








We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; 
God has his small interpreters, 


The child must teach the man. 
—Whittier. 
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Educational Intelligence 








How to use the vacation is now one of the great 
problems for teachers and pupils. 


No one has ever dreamed of such a scarcity of 
teachers as faces school officials this year. 


Was any ‘school board and its advisers ever in 
such a plight as is the Chicago board of education in 
view of Judge Dunne’s castigation! 


It is clear from any point of view that as a class 
the teachers get more from the Exposition, and will 
make more use of what they get than any other class 
of visitors. 


Will S. Monroe of the Westfield, Mass., normal 
school has been chosen as one of the judges for the 
awarding of prizes in the educational exhibits of the 
St. Lonis fair. 


President William R. Harper, University of Chi- 
cago, has received high honor and distinguished 
recognition at the hands of the emperor of Ger- 
many, who conferred upon him the order of the 
Red Eagle of Prussia. This is a deserved compli- 
ment, and the Chicagoans are a bit wicked who say 
that Dr. Harper is something of a Kaiser himself, 
as well as the other William. 


Dr. William H. Maxwell is fifty-two years of age, 
was born in Ireland, graduated from Queen’s Uni- 
versity, came to the United States at the age of 
twenty-two, became assistant superintendent of 
Brooklyn at thirty, superintendent at thirty-five, 
and has been the only superintendent of Greater 


New York, having been selected six years ago. 


The Angust number of 'T:e¢ World’s Work is the 
greatest issue of a magazine ever offered the public. 
The price is divuabled—fifty cents—hut it is sure to 
bring $5.00 in the market within five years, ‘The 


Buffalo Exposition issue is already bringing $2.50, 
but noone would part with his number of the 
Louisiana Purchase issue of The World’s Work under 
any circumstances. It has the greatest educational 
value for fifty cents of anything ever published here- 
tofore. 








CHANNING FOLSOM. 

Rumor saith that it is possible though not prob- 
able that Channing Folsom may not be reappointed 
state superintendent of New Hampshire on Septem- 
ber 6. Such neglect on the part of the governor 
would be as deeply regrettable as it would be univer- 
sally surprising. No other state superintendent in 
New England has secured more important progres- 
sive educational legislation in the past four years 
than has Mr. Folsom, no other has been freer from 
visionary schemes, as no other has gotten more for 
the state in return for the money expended and 
plans adopted. Mr. Folsom is in the highest sensa 
manly, in every sense an educational leader, with the 
confidence of the people and the affectionate regard 
of the profession. 








ATTENDANCE AT ST. LOUIS. 

There must be some explanation possible for the 
apparent aitendance at the St. Louis meeting. To 
all appearances there were present but 4,873. Of 
this number, 2,264 were from Missouri—mostly the 


so-called advance memberships—leaving 2,619 in: 


apparent attendance outside of the state. This can- 
not be true. It must be many teachers were at St. 
Louis who neglected—virtually refused—to pay the 
$2.00 and get the “Volume of Proceedings,” and ad- 
missions to the grounds. This is inconceivable. To 
this number there will be added ultimately about 
3,500 active members who will pay their dues before 
September 1. J’ortunately St. Louis more than re- 
deemed her pledge to have 2,000 locals enrolled. 
The significance of this is heightened when it is 
known that 266 of her 2.264 were active members, 
representing $4.00 each for most of the 266. Of 
course it was at the best a small meeting, due in part 
to the fact that the date was a week earlier than 
ever before, making it impossible for teachers from 
anywhere in the East and from many cities in the 
West to attend. 








THE GREATEST OF TEACHERS’ VIC- 


= TORIES. 

On August in the Court of Chancery, Judge 
Dunne rendered the most notable decision ever 
spoken in a teachers’ suit to determine the legal 
status of the profession. It affected 2,300 teachers, 
and involved $249,554 in salary which is to be paid 
.to these teachers—$45 each. 

The decision in their favor has come to the teach- 
ers only after two of the hardest legal battles that 
have been fonght in Illinois in recent years. 

In the first battle they had to fight even a stronger 
foe than the hoard of education—an alliance of all 
the public utilities corporations of Chicago, and the 
hoard of equalization of the state besides. That 
fight was to get the money for their withheld sala- 
ries, and in getting it they added $1,000,000 to the 
taxes in Cook county and aronsed the gratitude of 
the city council to the extent that the appropriation 
of the board of education’s share of the money wrung 
frem the tracticn and other tax-dodging corpora- 
tions was for the expressly stated purpose of 
“restoring the salaries of the experienced school 
teachers for 1900.” This was greatly to the credit 
of the Chieago city council. 

But the board had no gratitude. It had cut the 
salaries when the corporations got out of their tax 
assessments, and contended that it had the right to 
do so. / The suit just decided was brought by Miss 


99 


iy 


Catherine Goggin in the name of all the teachers who 
had suffered by the board’s salary reduction resolu- 
tion for the last six months of the school year of 
1900-1901, 

The hearing of the suit dragged over a period of 


two years, the delay being all on the part of the 
board of education, but in the decision of Judge 
Dunne the teachers have scored a victory of suffi- 
cient magnitude to heal all wounds; for the court 
not only justifies the teachers by deciding that the 
money they claim is due them, but gives them the 
highest praise for their work in collecting the money 
with which they may be paid. Never did a court 
decision speak more emphatically in praise of any 
public-spirited service. 

The opinion in the case is full and exhaustive, 
and besides praising the teachers, Judge Dunne 
makes several telling remarks on the conduct of the 
school board. and other public officials generally 
who have to do with tax collecfions, charging sworn 
officers of the law with connivance with tax- 
avoiding corporations, and the board of education 
with “sitting supinely by” while the teachers went 
out and performed the public duties devolving upon 
it. Never was the truth more plainly stated. 

The court first decided the question of jurisdiction 
raised by the hoard, holding that the judge had the 
power to hear the case, and then went exhaustively 
into the question of whether the money was owing 
to the teachers. 

By quotaticns from its own records, the customs 
it had followed,-and the wording of the resolution 
employing the teachers in June, 1899, he held that 
the employment was for the school year—Septeni- 
ber. 1899, to June, 1901—and not just to the en: 
of the fiscal year of the board, January 1, as the de- 
fendant contended. , 

The board, he therefore ruled, had not the power 
to make the reduction in the salaries of the experi- 
enced teachers that it tried to make by a resolution 
passed in February, cutting them $7.50 a month, 
not only for the remainder of the year, but for the 
already past January as well. 

Continuing as to whether the money had been ap- 
propriated for the payment of the indebtedness, the 
court said:— , 

“An illegal and ineffective effort, as we have seen, 
had been made by the board of education to reduce 
the salaries of the teachers by the resolution of the 
board passed in February, 1900. That the effort had 
been made was notorious to the whole community 
and must have been known to the city council when 
it came to pass its appropriation ordinance and tax 
levy ordinance. It was constructively known to the 
council by the public records of the board of educa- 
tion—a department of the city government. 

“On April 4, 1900, it passed its appropriation 
ordinance and attached to the clause of the appro- 
priation for educational purposes the following re- 
markable and emphatic language:— 

“A sufficient amount of this sam appropriated 
shall be expended in restoring the salaries of the ex- 
perienced school teachers for 1900.” 


It was when he came to the final point as to the 
lien of the teachers upon the specific council appro- 
priation that Judge Dunne scored his best point for 
the teachers and against the hoard. He said:— 

“Their equitable lien is further fortified and en- 
forced upon the conscience of a court of chancery by 
the fact that the complainant in this case. acting for 
and on behalf of these 2,300 teachers whose wages 
have been withheld by the defendant, has enforeed 
as the result of long protracted, expensive, and 
laborious litigation the payment into the public 
treasury by tax-avoiding quasi-public corporations of 
the very fund now in controversy—moneys which 
honestly belonged to the sacred school fund of this 
community and which, with the connivance of the 
sworn officers of the law charged with the collection 
of the same, were being dishonestly withheld by these 
corporations. While the defendant, the board of 
education, sat supinely by, and while other public 
officials more specially charged with the levy and 
collection of these taxes refused to perform their 
sworn duty, this complainant, acting for and on be- 
half of these game teachers, out of their own limited 
resources went out and performed the duties which 
primarily devolved wpon the tax levying bodies of 
the state and, secondarily, upon the board of educa- 
tion, to see that the tax levying officers of the state 
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collected the taxes honestly belonging to the schools 
of the city and brought about the payment of these 
dishonestly withheld taxes. 

“In other words, they were what a court of equity 
denominates ‘diligent creditors.” They unearthed 
and succeeded in having paid into the public treas- 
ury funds upon which, by the action of the city coun- 
cil, they had an equitable lien, and by so doing have 
in a court of chancery fortified themselves in the 
position that they have a right to be paid their debts 
out of the fund so unearthed and produced.” 








THE GERMAN SCHOOLS AT ST. LOUIS. 


The German exhibit in the Palace of Education 
is of surpassing interest, and is highly important. 
ilere is brought to our very. door a better display of 
their work than could be seen in Germany by any 
ordinary investigation. In one half day of faithful 
observation one can know more about German educa- 
tional equipment than he would get from a three 
months’ residence in that country. Here one sees it 
historically, evolutionary, and demonstratively with 
no phase of the development and completeness 
omitted. . Nothing American is so adequate as a 
revelation of what has been done and is being done. 

The German empire has 59,364 public elementary 
schools; employs 146,584 teachers; has 8,921,440 
pupils in her public schools; expends 417,898,000 
marks upon elementary education; the treasury of 
the empire provides abowtt one-fourth of the funds 
for these schools; the teaching force increased 20 per 
cent, in ten years, the expenditure increased 70 per 
cent. in ten years, though the pupils increased but 15 
per cent. { 4! 

There are 160 pupils to every 1,000 of the popu- 
iation, and sixty-one pupils te a teacher. The cost 
is forty-seven marks per pupil in the elementary 
schools, an inerease in ten years of more than 50 per 
cent. 

There are 18.000 teachers 
schools for boys, and 1,000 in the preparatory 
<chools; there are 300,000 boys in these high schools, 
and 37,000 in the preparatory schools; the total cost 
for both is 83,000,000 marks. 

or every 10,000 inhabitants there are sixty boys 
in these high and preparatory schools; there are 
seventeen boys to a teacher; and the cost is 245 
marks per boy. 

There are 52,000 German students in the univer- 


in the public high 


sities. 

In the kingdom of Prussia there are 12,200 stu- 
dents in the training colleges, costing 9,500,000 
marks; there is one student in these colleges for every 
2,830 inhabitants; one student for every seven 
teachers in the elementary schools; the cost is 780 
marks per student. 

There are 6,103,745 children from six to fourteen 
who are required to attend school. Of these, 93 per 
cent. are in the puhblie elementary schools; 6 per 
cent, in other schools; 1-2 per cent. are excused from 
attendance. Less than one in 1,000 children is 
illegally absent. Of the 90,208 public teachers of 
Germany, 76,342 are men, and 13,866 are women; of 
the assistant teachers for special subjects 131 are 
men, and 33,062 are women. Total, 76,473 men and 
16,928 women. 

The cost of public elementary schools is five times 
as great as thirty years ago. The cost to parents 
direetly for the education of their children is one- 
twelfth what it was thirty years ago. 

It costs three and one-half times as much to edu- 
cate a pupil now as thirty years ago. The cost per 
1,000 inhabitants is three and one-half times as 
much as thirty years ago. 
men in cities is 2,400 marks, in 
The salaries of men are 


The salaries of 
the country 1,693 marks. 
50 per cent. higher than twenty vears ago. 

The salaries of women in cities are 1,599 marks, 
and in the country 1,321. Women teachers’ salaries 
have increased 30 per cent. in twenty years in cities, 
and 40 per cent. in the country. A woman is paid 
two-thirds as much as a man. 

Kighty-eight men teachers in 2,000 have less than 
900 marks. One hundred and fifty-one women 
teachers in 2,000 have less than 900 marks, 


Two hundred and fifty-two men and 549 women 
in 2,000 have from 900 to 1,200 marks. 

Five hundred and sixty-three men and 956 
women in 2,000 have from 1,200 to 1,800 marks. 

Five hundred and eighty-nine men and 274+ 
women in 2,000 have from 1,800 to 2,400 marks. 

Three hundred and ten men and fifty-eight women 
in 2,000 have from 2,400 to 3,000 marks. 

Twenty-four men, in 2,000, and no women have 
above 3,000 marks. 

In the boys’ high schools of Prussia there are 
87.000 boys, 2,368 men teachers, and 209 women. 

The average salary for men in the boys’ high 
schools is 2,724 marks, and of women 1,462. Aver- 
age cost per pupil is 96 marks. 

In the girls’ intermediate schools there are 47,776 
girls with 702 men, and 704 women teachers. ‘The 
men are paid 3,061 marks, and the women 1,661. 
In public high schools for girls there are 53,480 girls 
with 1,059 men teachers and 1,264 women. The men 
are paid 3,986 marks; women, 1,816. 

Of the boys who graduate from the high schools, 
74 per cent. choose some learned profession, and six 
a technical professional life. From the Gymna- 
siums, 82 take the learned professions and.three and 
one-half a technical; from the Realgymnasiums 
30 per cent. take a learned profession and 19 a 
technical. 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The fiercest land fighting in the Far East during 
the past week has heen outside of Port Arthur. The 
Japanese first sent an officer to demand the. sur- 
render of the fortress upon generous terms, and to 
offer an opportunity for the departure of non-com- 
batants. Both propositions were refused. ‘Then en- 
sued fierce and repeated assaults. Of the results 
little is known officially. Pretty much all the news 
has come through Chinese refugees, whose stories 
are usually exaggerated. It is reported that the 
Japanese ‘have suffered enormously, and it is easy to 
credit that, although no reliance can be placed upon 
current estimates. They have taken several posi- 
tions nearer the inner defences, and the fall of the 
place is only a question of time, and probably of 
short time. ‘There has been a halt in the operations 
against Kuropatkin, which may be due to unfavor- 
able weather, but quite as likely to a withdrawal of 
troops to re-enforce the army outside of Port Arthur. 

* * - 

Lieutenant McCully of the United States navy, 
who was detailed to watch the operations at Port 
Arthur, has wisely availed himself of an opportunity 
to leave that doomed place. His report supplies 
missing information regarding the battleships of the 
squadron which were before unaccounted for. It 
was known that six battleships were in the fleet 
which tried to escape August 10. Of these, the 
Czarevitch, badly shattered, took refuge at ‘T'sing- 
chau, and was dismantled by the German authori- 
ties. Later reports from Russian sources were that 
the other five had made their way back to Port 
Arthur. So, it appears, they did. But Lieutenant 
McCully reports that all five are disabled; and that 
all that was left of the Port Arthur squadron in an 
efficient condition was one uninjured cruiser, the 
Pallada, and ten torpedo-boat destroyers. Of these 
battleships, one, the Sevastopol, has heen more re- 
cently reported to have been blown up by a mine. 

= . - 

‘The Russian. cruiser Novik, which put in at Tsing- 
chau after the fight of the tenth, left within the pre- 
scribed time, and attempted to escape to Vladivostok. 
She was the fleetest vessel in the squadron and had 
been weil handled. But ten or twelve days later, she 
encountered two Japanese cruisers and was sunk off 
the coast of Saghalien. The cruiser Askold and a 
torpedo boat destroyer which put in at Shanghai for 
repairs became the occasion of grave complications. 
The Chinese taotai vainly ordered them either to 
leave or to dismantle. The Russians obstinately re- 
fused to do either. Japanese warships were hovering 
about outside, and if the vessels went to sea they 
were certain ‘to be destroyed. As Shanghai is an in- 
ternational port, and neutral property would he en- 


. political offences, 


dangered if there were fighting in the harbor, Rus- 
sia’s flagrant violation of neutrality was a general 
menace. ‘I‘he strained situation was finally relieved 
by the disarming of the Russian ships by the direct 
orders of the Czar. 

oe * " 

As was anticivated, the Czar made the christen- 
ing of his long-desired son the oceasion of a number 
of imperial gifts to his people. His manifesto abol- 
ishes corporal punishment among the rural classes 
and for first offences among the land and sea forces; 
remits arrears due to the state for land purchases; 
provides for a general reduction in sentences for 
common law offences; gives general amnesty for 
except where murder has been 
done; provides aid for the families and education for 
the children of officers and soldiers killed in the war; 
and remits the fines imposed upon Jewish communes 
in the cases of Jews evading military service. There 
are also special concessions to the Finlanders, among 
them amnesty to those who have emigrated without 
permission, the establishment of a fund of 
$1,500,000 for landless people; and the remission of 
the fines imposed upon communes which refused to 
submit to military conscription in 1902 and 1908. 

* * 

Reference was made in this column last week to 
the childlike confidence with which Turkey had ac- 
cepted “verbal assurances” that if vessels of the Rus- 
sian volunteer fleet were allowed to pass the Dardan- 
elles they would not later be used as warships. How 
lightly the Russian conscience regards obligations of 
this sort may be seen from an incident which has 
just occurred. When Great Britain made energetic 
protests against the holding up of British vessels in 
the Red sea by the St. Petersburg and the Smolensk, 
ships of the volunteer fleet which had passed through 
the straits under a commercial flag, the Russian 
government not only released the Malacca, the ship 
in dispute, but declared that orders had been given 
those vessels to make no more seizures. Yet the 
Smolensk is now lying in wait for neutral ships off 
the South African coast, and a few days ago held up 
the British steamer Comedian. 

* * * 

This incident naturally caused a great stir in 
British commercial circles, which were already irri- 
tated by a firm conviction that Russia was discrim- 
inating against British ships in favor of German. 
When the apparent violation of its assurances was 
called to ‘the attention of the Russian government, 
the reply was that it was not certain that the orders 
to stop searches and seizures had reached the volun- 
teer ships. Thereupon, at the instance of the 
sritish government, a most unusual arrangement 
was made. Two British warships from the Cape of 
Good Hope squadron were detailed to locate the 
Smolensk: and the St. Petersburg, and with the 
authority of the Russian government to convey to 
them the orders to stop holding up neutral shipping. 
It is safe to assume that this time the orders will not 
fail to reach the ships. 

* * * 


Well-informed politicians are looking for a consid- 
erable inerease this year in the Populist vote. This 
is not because there is any extension of the prin- 
ciples for which Populism stands. The Populists 
have disappeared from Congress and there have been 
premature -obituaries of the Populist party itself. 
But this year it looks as if the Populists might be 
re-enforced by the more extreme elements in the 
Democratic party, which followed Mr. Bryan eagerly, 
but are not in sympathy with Mr. Parker, and have 
become impressed with the idea that capitalistic in- 
fluences were too conspicuous in his nomination. 
The Popuilists selected the great hall of Cooper 
Union as the place in which to hold the exercises of 
notification of their candidates, and it was filled with 
an enthusiastic crowd. Mr. Watson, the Populi-t 
candidate for President, is a brilliant speaker, and 
he gave most of his address to a vigorous attack upon 
the Democratic party. The Populists have put elec- 
toral tickets in the field in twenty-three states, and 
are organizing in others. In a state so close as New 
York is likely to be, their yate may he decisive, 
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founded in 1826, showed the great progress of the 
new time. ee 

he most important turning-point in the training 
of teachers came with the introduction of the new 
curricula of July 1, 1901, which brought the organ- 
ization of the subject-matter of the teaching in the 
training-colleges up to date, deepened the whole 
scientific culture of the teachers, and freed it from 
its subordination to the professional training proper. 

The training-colleges for male teachers are under 
the royal provincial school-boards, of which the 
presidents of the provinces are chairmen. They are 
not reckoned emong the higher establishments. The 
staff of a training-college consists, as a rule, of the 
headmaster. one first-class master, and five training- 
college masters. 

On entering the students must not be less than 
seventeen or more than twenty-four years old. The 
instruction at the training-colleges is gratuitous and 
comprises three annual courses, the last of which 
especially is devoted to methodically practical train- 
ing in teaching. At the close of the three years the 
pupils have to subject themselves to a final examina- 
tien, the passing of which entitles them to be ap- 
pointed provisionally to a scholastic office. The 
qualification for definitive appointment in the school- 
service-is acquired by passing a second examination, 
to which the teacher may subject himself at earliest 
after two at latest after five years, in order to give 
special proof of capacity to administer a scholastic 
office. 

Though women teachers had frequently been em- 
ployed in the education of girls since the Reforma- 
tion, the first attempts at systematic preparatory 
training of women teachers date only from the be- 
ginning of jast century. The first institution that 
was intended to serve this purpose was founded in 
1803 with royal support. 

Intermediate schools are establishments which 
serve general edueatienal purposes, and are neither 
high schools, nor public elementary schools, nor tech- 
nical schools: nor schools for adults. 

According to the general regulations of October 
15, 1872, the lessons are to be given by such teachers 
only as have proved their scientific qualification in 
accordance with the examination regulations. The 
intermediate school was conceived partly in connec- 
tion with the elementary school, partly as an inde- 
pendent school alongside of it. As a rule the nor- 
mally organized intermediate school has developed 
during the last thirty vears into a school with eight 
or nine classes, with instruction in one foreign lan- 
guage in the girls’ and in two in the boys’ schools. 

German is the dominant central subject both for 
boys’ and for girls’ intermediate schools. In the 
drawing-lessons the girls are specially practised in 
composing monograms and needlework patterns. In 
the boys’ scheols gymnastics is taught from the out- 
set, whereas in the lower classes of the girls’ school 
the form of unconstrained play accompanied by chil- 
dren’s songs is preferred. No real instruction in 
gymnastics is given to the girls until] they enter the 
middle classes, and in the instruction which is then 
given them it must be considered what exercises are 
specially advantageous for the female body, and best 
fitted to favor its harmonious development. 

Till 1827 the children of the poorer classes were 


instructed in parochia! and private schools. A large 
number of childrén got no schooling at all. By the 


year 1850 fifteen inunicipal schools for poor children 
were opened: some of the children were still taugh$ 
in the existing private and parochial schools at the 
expense of the city. On January 1, 1870, they were 
stripped of the character of a school for poor chil- 
dren, and since then children-of all classes of the 
people have heen given instruction gratis. 

At the end of 1827 Perlin numbered 230,413 in- 
habitants, and nad one municipal school for poor 


children with 200 pupils and 190 private els mentary 
schools with 17,668 pupils. In 1860 the population 
had increased to 493,400. and 13,703 children were 


taught in twenty municipal elementary schools with 


185 classes; in 1870 the population was 774,310, and 
37,633 pupils were taught in fifty-three municipal 
elementary schools with 615 classes; in 1880 the 
population was 1,123,608, and 94,067 children were 
taught in 114 municipal elementary schools with 
1,742 classes; in 1890 the population was 1,579,980, 
and 173,183 children were taught in 183 municipal 
elementary schools with 3,060 classes; in 1902 the 
population was 1,926,367, and 213,699 pupils were 


‘taught in 258 municipal elementary schools with 


4,493 classes. 
GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


FOREIGN DEPOTS FOR FOOD PRODUCTS. 

The past ton years there has been a remarkable in- 
crease in America of prepared foods of various kinds. 
The dead-walis everywhere and page after page of the 
magazines call public attention to their names and their 
merits, Not only is there a large and growing demand 
for them in this country, but they are rapidly finding a 
market in foreign countries. One of these companies 
has offices in Cape Town, South Africa; Christiana, Nor- 
way; Hamburg, Germany; Havana, Cuba; London, Eng- 
land; Madrid, Spain; Sydney, New South Wales; Paris, 
France: Rotterdam, Holland; St. Petersburg, Russia; and 
Vienna, Austria, where its products may be found by 


purchasers. 








TO CHECK KANSAS FLOODS. 

For two suramers in succession some parts of Kansas 
have suffered severely from summer freshets. This year 
the floods were most destructive in the valleys of the 
KXaw and Kansas rivers. In many imstances acres of 
most fertile farm-lands have been swept away by the 
raging waters, while thousands of acres of fertile soil 
have been buricd by river sand. To save erosion by the 
streams the Bureau of Forestry suggests that their banks 
be planted with cottonwood and willow seedlings, in the 
hope that these will help to keep down the encroach- 
ments upon the banks. Kansas farms are too valuable 
to be swept away by the caprice of some flooded stream. 


YAKIMA CANTALOUPES. 


The Yakima valley, in Southern Central Washington, 
is one of the greatest fruit-producing valleys in the en- 
tire West. In addition to the many kinds of fruits al- 
ready raised there; this season has seen the cultivation 
of the famous Rocky Ford cantaloupes, which hitherto 
have been confined alone to a section of Colorado. Seven 
hundred acres were set out to these melons as an experi- 
ment. It is confidently believed that the Yakima region 
is better adapted to this fruit than Colorado, and that 
the crop will be from two to three weeks earlier. The 
Roeky Fords are the finest cantaloupes of any in the 
markets. and if Washington should be successful in her 
experiment, it will become an industry that. will greatly 
increase the income of the fruit-growers of that region, 
which is alreasiy quite large. ; 

BASKET WILLOWS. 

Basketry of -one kind or another has recently become 
quite popular in this country. The schools in many sec- 
tions are devoting considerable attention to it as a com- 
ing and profitable industry. In England, Holland, and 
Germany, much larger use is made of the willow basket 
than in the United States. In Europe heavy farm bas- 
kets, market baskets, clothes baskets, and other kinds 
are made of willow, both peeled and unpeeled. They are 
said to be lighter and more durable than our baskets of 
split wcod. ‘There is a steady increase in the use of 
willow in this country, not only for baskets, but also 
for furniture. Willow furniture for the warm climate 
of the South ig gradually crowd ng out wpholstered fur- 
niture. The question of increasing the supply of wil- 
lows, and also of securing the best and most supple 
kinds, is being carefully considered by the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington. Experiments on an ex- 
tensive scale are being made at the trial grounds of the 
lepartment. Already the experiments have proved that 
from eight to ten tons of green rods to the acre can be 
produced. Without doubt the growing of willow rods is 
bound to be a profitable industry in the near future. 


A FURNITURE CENTRE. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., gradually acquired the bulk of 
the furniture business; until now it has practically no 
competitor. There are 10,000 skilled wood-workers in its 
forty factories, the value of whose annual output is about 
$12,000,000. Great quantities of mahogany are imported 
from Cuba, Santo Domingo, Central America, and Africa, 


and, in many houses in the city, entrances and even 
porches are built of rare woods. Skilled designers, em- 
ployed by manufacturers in other cities, live in Grand 
Rapids, in order to work in a furniture atmosphere.—The 
World’s Work. 








READY THE FIRST WREK IN SEPTEMBER 


CHEYNEY’S 
SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


An important work admirably adapted 
for use in colleges and the best high 
schools. 








NOTEWORTHY CHARACTERISTICS 


1. The early period is treated in some detail, in the 
belief that a thorough knowledge of the beginnings of 
English history is essential in order to understand the 
later events in the national life. 


2. Many persons and many events often included in 
text-books have been omitted in order that those which 
are more significant can be given enough attention to 
show their real character and importance. 


8. The illustrations are particularly noteworthy. 
They include about one hundred and fifty original pen 
drawings, prepared with especial care in order that they 
might be really illustrative of the text. 


4. Bibliographical references to primary and sec- 
ondary sources are given at the close of each chapter. 


MYERS’ ANCIENT HISTORY 
Revised Edition 
A NEW STANDARD OF TEXT-BOOK MAKING 


A thorough revision of the most widely used text- 
book on the subject. The present edition includes 
the latest results of modern research, and is in every 
respect an improvement over the older work. 





An illustrated announcement will 





be sent to any address on request. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York 








Chicago London 


Boston 


























OUR BOOK TABLE, 


SPANISH COMPOSITION. By L. A. Loiseaux. New 
York, Rosten, Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. Cloth. 
116 pp. 

This ‘atest book in the Silver series of Modern Lan- 
guage Text-hbcoks is an admirable book from which to 
teach the oral and wriften use of the Spanish language. 
[It is well established that the American schools must 
teach Spanish in preference to French or German, if 
Lut one language is to be taught, but since this alterna- 
tive will rarely he presented Spanish will he added to the 
modern languages of the high schools. More and more 
are our interests linking themselves to Sonth and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, and the Insular possessions. 
Any graduate of college or the technical schools, ind2ed, 
of the preparatory school is likely to be offered a posi- 
tion in some Spanish country. There are 1,000 chances 
for this to happen to one that he will be tempted by an 
offer to a French or German community, and a knowl- 
edge of Spanish in such a country is practically indispen- 
sable, while nothing of the kind is true with French or 
German people. Within four years it will be unpardon- 
able for any Amcrican graduate not to have a working 
inowledge of Spanish. The call for acquaintance with 
this language is 1,000 times greater than it was five years 
«go. It is important, therefore, that books like this 
“Spanisk: Composition” should be at hand. Fortunately, 
there are no traditions to be set aside in the making of 
a Spanish text-bock, so that the latest ideas can be, and, 
in his instance are, applied. It is in the highest sense 
practical, giving the student in a brief time skill in the 
correct and relatively fluent use of the language as he 
will need it. 


4 GERMAN READER. With German Exercises Based 
Upon the Text. By Dr. William Herbert Carruth of 
the State University of Kansas, author of the beauti- 
ful poem each stanza ending ‘‘Others call it God.” Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co, 

Dr. Carrutt. is widely recognized as an eminently skill- 
ful teacher of German, and from the modern and scien- 
tific standpoint. He is himself a poet, and his apprecia- 
tion of German poetry as well as of the classic prose of 
that langzvage enables him to select such masterpieces as 
will mean most to the students. The opinion is growing 
that beginners in foreign languages should not be set to 
reading serans, but should begin directly upon complete 
tieces of morierate length and of worthy literary quality. 
real numbers of stich stories and plays are now acces- 
sible in separate editions, but a book like the present 
reader has the advantages, that it saves the annoyance of 
several senarate purchases, offers a given number of se- 
lections at loss expense, and that it can present them in 
a wise gradation. 

The exercises based upon the text are also carefully 
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A New Series of 
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IN THREE BOOKS 


By J. W. A.. YOUNG, Ph. D., Assistant 
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graded. The sentences in German with the various in- 
flections to be supplied can be taken up by the time the 
student has learned the declensions and the simpler 
verb-forms. The English versions of the original to be 
turned back into German are more advanced, but yet 
comparatively easy, because the vocabulary and the con- 
structions are all found in the original German. ‘The 
German questions leading to an outline of the original 
in the student's own words call for more ingenuity, but 
the material for the answers is all in the original German 
or in the exercises of the second kind. As a rule all 
these exereises should be prepared by the student at 
home, The poems are suited to memorizing. 





GOING "0 COLLEGE (Seventeenth thousand). By 
Waitman Parke, Lit. D. New York: Hinds & Noble. 
Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 

This is by far the most convincing statement of the 
reasons for a college education that has been issued, and 
it is buttressed by the opinion of fifty men whose views 
are well worth while. It is not surprising that seventeen 
thousand copies have heen demanded already. This 
little book has helped more boys to decide to go to col- 
lege than any other single influence, and it will continue 
its good work for many years to come, as it has become 
the classic, and as such will live in the hearts of the 
college men who, having been inspired by it will pass it 
on to others. Perhaps no book of the present day is so 
liable to abide as is this; -it is growing along the lines 
that a hook must grow to be a permanent force. Dr. 
Barbe has builded better than he knew. 


THE LITTILE COUSIN SERIES. Boston: L. C. Page 
& Co. Twenty volumes. 12mo. Cloth. Price, 60 
cents per volume. 

The Little Cousin Series of stories for young people is 
written to illustrate the manners and customs of differ- 
ent nationalties, and to give a clearer insight into’ the 
characteristica of eath country. 

The stories are written in a charmingly interesting 
style, well calculated to hold the attention of the vouth- 
ful reader, They are especially adapted for supple- 
mentary reading in schools. 

Each volume is beautifully and appropriately illus- 
trated Ly six full-page plates, and is bound in an at 
tractive and enduring manner. 


GLIMPSES OF PIONEER LIFE FOR LITTLE FOLK. 
By C. L. Livingstone. Chicago: A. Flanagan Com- 
pany. Cloth. Illustrated in color and in black. 
These twenty-five stories of pioneer life are charm- 

ingly told ana effectively illustrated. The schools need, 

more aud more, such glimpses of a life that was so sig- 
nificant, but is fast becoming a thing of the imagination, 
rather than of memory even. Sometime someone will 
or should give us a poem as vivid, as classic as “Snow 





Bound,” as true to the Middle West as “Snow Bound” is 

19 New England, but until the arrival of that masterpiece 

we are grateful to Mr. Flanagan for giving our boys and 

girls such bright, realistic, spirited glimpses of pioneer 
life as are in these pages. 

OLD-TIME SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL BOOKS. By 
Clifton Johnson, with many ancient illustrations. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 380 
pp. Price, $2.0. Postage, 20 cents. 

No one is ¢xcusable who does not enjoy this most de- 
lightful phase of American educational history. No- 
where else can one get so much of school life prior to 
1850, in such vivid portraiture, with such fascinating, 
antique charm. It is the old-time school life reproduced 
from the mastcrs, by contemporary masters with a mod- 
ern master as the literary chaperone. There has never 
heen any attempt to do anything of this character be- 
fore, and there is now no occasion for anyone else to at- 
tempt it Twelve is struck the first time. Not to have 
seen, read, and enjoyed this book is to have missed in 
an unpardonable manner one of the delights of educa- 
tional literature. There are 250 pictures, each worth 
much in itself, and yet if there was nothing else to the 
book they would cost less than a penny apiece, and most 
of them could not have been had at any price, but for 
this hook. Teachers must read it, pupils ought to read 
it, and it would he worth more than spring bitters for 
clearing out the system of a croaker longing for the 
zood old times. 


SEA STORIES FOR WONDER EYES. By Mrs. A. 8S. 
Hardy. Poston: Ginn & Co. Artistic binding. LI- 
lustrated. Price, 75 cents. 

“Yruth is stranger than fiction” has rarely been so 
well exemplified as in the case of these sea stories, 
which are every whit as fasinatinge as fairy tales. The 
titles of some chayters will suggest the imagination of 
the author, who, meanwhile, is true to fact in every de- 
tail. “An Ugly Relative” is the octopus; “The Little 
Sea Horse” is the Mermaid, “In Fiddler-Crab Town” is 
the fiddier crab and his neighbors, “The Crah that was 
a Househreeker”’ is the hermit crab. “How a Giant 


went to Market” is the Greenland whale. ‘Seashell 
Boats that Lie at Anchor” are the mussels. “Steeple 
Houses” are the conch shells. ‘A. House with Two 


Doors” is made hy the clams, oysters, and scallops. “A 
Vuittle Merchanutman” is the pearl oyster. “Sea Vases” 
are sponges. “Sea Fans’ are made by polyps. “Bubble 
Blowers Fountain Makers” are clams. 

Mrs. Haridvy is as skillful in telling the stories as in in- 
venting titles for the stories she is to tell. Whatever 
other books are used for supplemntary reading this surely 
should be for it is as instructive as it is fascinating, and 
as useful as it is beautiful. 


THE HAYFIELD MOWER AND SCYTHE OF PROG- 
RESS. Boston: The Hayfield Mower, P. 0. Box 1765. 
Printed on extra heavy paper, substantially bound in 
boards. Price, $1.25, net. Prepaid, $1.40. 

If you would laugh long and loud, if vou would catch 
your breath and wonder what on earth, or from the place 
above or below, is coming next, if vou would guess who 
ever would, couid, should, or shouldn’t have written 
these things, then go to a neighhbor’s and borrow, or to 
a public library and read into “The Hayfield Mower,” or, 
better yet. buy it and take it in installments. I’m not 
saving you will like it—no one could like it all, as no one 
could fail to like a good deal of it. You don’t know who 
wrote it, protably never will know. I do, you know, but 
shall never reveal, for I’m under oath never to say “who’s 
who”’—all I can say is that it reads just as the author 
talks in public and private. Here are some of his say- 
ings*— 

The less a man knows the less he’s ashamed of it. 

There were no collar buttons in Job's days. 

Folks who live right don’t have to prepare to die. 


Loafing isn’t resting, and unused leisure is waste. 

Worn-out man needs change, not nothing to do. 

We’ve more respect for a well-bred dog than for an 
jll-bred man. 

As you’re rooted, 30 will you grow. 

"Tis not so much how much you know; it’s what you 
know about using what you know. 

“Spare the child and lick the parent,” is a mighty good 
motto to hang in the parental closet where the children 
can’t see it. 

What's the good of unused good? 

You can inherit ability, but you’ve got to hustle for 
experience, 

Most theological water needs filtering. 

Better shed light than cast a shadow. 
lens than a shutter. 

A conservative is a wall-flower specimen of humanity 
too cowardly to be on the firing line. 

There must he a lot of uneivilized economy about, 
when a single warship costs as much as Harvard's 
ninety-seven puildings. American balance must be out 
of plumb to allow a pound of war to cost more than a 
ton of peace. 

The man who teaches as a makeshift, and the woman 
who teaches while waiting for the coming man, are both 
menaces to society, and excusable only on the ground of 
necessity. 


STORM’S POLE POPPENSPALER. Edited by Dr. Wil- 
helm Bernhardt, Washington, D. C. Cloth. 172 pp. 

HOFFMAN’S DAS GYMNASIUM ZU STOLPENBURG, 
Edited by Valentine Buehner, High School, San Jose, 
Cal. Cloth. 145 pp. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

These two books belong to the German section of 
Heath’s Modern Language Series. The work by Storm 
is considered the masterpiece of his achievements in fic- 
tion, and this is its first appearance in a school text-book. 
It is a pretty domestic story, told by an old man in one 
of his reminiscent moods, and is a fine example of purest. 
German. Two stories of Hoffman are given in the text 
of the “Gymnasium,” one dealing with the German Uni- 
versity of the last century, whdle the other is a touching 
story of a teacher who for forty-five years has been 
searching for the right means for keeping his pupils in 
order, but never succeeded in finding it. Each of these 
books is carefully annotated by their American editors, 
and extended vocabularies are appended. 
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Everything for Teachers! 








Our establishment is the great repository of the 
United States for teachers’ working appliances of 
every kind and description. We can supply helps 
and aids that will make your teaching a delight. 


“Help the teacher,” is the corner stone principle 
of our business. We ransack the entire educa- 


tional world for the best things to market, the best 
new helps, and school accessories. 








Our New Catalogue should be on your desk. It 
describes Helps, Aids, Stencils, Games, Song Books, 
Supplementary Reading, Reward Cards, Kinder- 
garten Goods, School Supplies, ete., FREE. 








A. FLANAGAN CO. . CHICAGO 

















_ Newfngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. : 
There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 
Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. No other school in 


America can contribute as much to a musical education. 


None in Europe can offer more. 


It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 


inseparable from the Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. ; 
Every branch of a musical education has a special master, The student’s capacity 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


Owing to the practigal training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the year book 


which will be sent on request. Address 


—— ~~ 


* RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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For the 
Dyspeptic 


Half a te n of Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate in half a glass of 
water after gives perfect digestion. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate cures 
nervous and sick headache, the sense 
of oppression, distress and that 
| “all gone” feeling. It reaches forms 








of Dyspepsia and Nervous troubles 
that no other medicine seems to touch. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


If your druggist can't supply you, send 25 
cents to Rumrorp CuHemicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from schoo) author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre. 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 

October 21, 22: New England High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, New 
Haven, Conn. F. E. Lakey, Providence, 
R. I., president. 

October 28: Worcester County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Worcester; W. 
Scott Ward, Athol, president. 

October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 

December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 

December 26-31: The California Siate 
Teachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 

Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 

December 28, 29, 30. Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 

February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Thirtenth International 
Peace Congress will meet in Boston the 
first week of October next, its sessions 
continuing during the week. The Peace 
Congress has met but once before in 
America, in Chicago in 1893. The con- 
gress in ‘Boston will be followed or partly 
preceded by important series of meetings 
in New Ycrk, Philadelphia, Washington, 
St. Louis, and Chicago. To ensure the con- 
egress the fullest measure of success, the 
sure of twenty thousand dollars is de- 
sired, of which about ten thousand has 
teen subscribed. A large part of the 
amount which is received will be devoted 
to increasing the attendance of important 
European speakers and workers, whoss 
expenses must in large part be defrayed; 
and the extent of this part of the prepar- 
ation for the congress especially must be 
determined by the generosity of the 
American friends of the cause. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Messrs. Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co., 44 State street, Boston, to 
whose order all checks may be drawn. 

The congress opens on Monday, Octo- 
ber 3. On Sunday, the previous day, the 
services in’ the leading Boston churches 
will be devoted to the Peace cause. In 
the afternoon large special meetings will 
be held at Tremont Temple and else- 
where. In the evening there will be a 
mucical prelude or consecration service 
at Symphony Hall; the Handel and 
Haydn Society, a chorus of over 400 
voices, will sing, and there will be a full 
orchestra. On Monday noon, at Tremont 
Temple, the congress will be welcomed 
hy the mavor of Boston, the governor of 


Macsachusetts, and a representative of 
the national government. The delibora- 
tive meetings of the congress will be held 


dur 


at Tremont Ten ple every forenoon 
ing the week 


In the evenings there will 


be public meetings at Tremont Temple, 
Park-street church, the Old South Meet- 
ing House, and Faneuil Hall, devoted to 
the various aspects of the Peace and Ar- 
bitration cause. 
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VALUE OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 








The Frankfurter Zeitung, a leading Ger- 
man newspaper, draws attention, profita- 
bly, to the probable effect on interna- 
tional commerce of the American Panama 
canal in about ten years from now. The 
paper points out that the question is not 
the paying value of the canal when it is 
opened in the matter of tolls, but its im- 
portance in the military-political field 
and in the extension of American com- 
merce. 

The article recognizes the immeasurable 
value of the United States of the sole con- 
troi of this waterway in time of war. 
This will only be fully seen after a long 
time. 

To Europe the commercial value of the 
canal will not be nearly so great as to 
the United States. European trade with 
eastern Asia and Australia will still use 
the Suez canal as the nearer route. To 
Yekohama, for instance, the distance 
from Hamburg via the Suez canal, is 12.- 
531 miles, while via the Panama canal it 
is 15,624 miles: to Hong-Kong, 10,542, 
against 14,933 miles; to Melbourne, 12,- 
367, against 13,198 miles. 

The saving to Europe will be in its 
trade with the west coast of the Ameri- 
can continent. “In commerce with western 
South America, England occupies first 
piace, followed by Germany, the United 
States, and France in the order named.” 
To Chile, for instance, England supplied 
in 1902 $18,200,000 worth; Germany, $12,- 
500.000 worth; the United States, $6,000,- 
060 worth; France, $3,300,000 worth; all 
other countries, $10,000,000 worth. But 
to Europe, particularly Germany, it is 
mainly on imports from west South 
America that the gain will be. In 1992 
Hamburg alone imported from _ there 
goods to the value of $31,200,000; from 
Central America, $6,400,000; from Mexico. 
$1,200,000; from western North America, 
$5,690,000; a total for Hamburg alone of 
$47,600,000 in one year. This was 9 per 
cent. of Hamburg’s trans-oceanic imports. 

In the same year, 1992, Hamburg’s ex- 
ports to the same sections amounted to 
$22 000,000, or 4% per cent. of her total 
trans-oceanic exports. 

Of these countries Chile is of most im- 
portance to Europe, and will be the least 
affected by the American Panama canal. 
In i902 Chile sold Hamburg $23,200,000 
worth and bought $8,000,000 worth. The 
vessels loaded with Chile’s chief exports, 
saltpetre and guano, will probably prefer 
the route around Cape Horn. Time is 
rot so much an object with cargoes of 
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OPMFORTABLE SHOES 


for School Teachers’ Wear are 


JULIETS, OXFORDS, and 
OLD LADIES’ BALMORALS, 


With ‘‘ PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS” Attached. 


YOUR DEALER HAS THEM. 


This Rubber Heel bas an air chamber next to the heel seat, making a Pneumatic Cushion 
heel — a suction esate to work upon, making it the only Rubber Hee) that will not slip 
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comparatively small commerical: value. 
But to the eastern ports of the United 
States the saving in distance will be very 
much greater. By the American Panama 
canal New York will gain 2,889 more nauti- 
cal miles in the voyage to San Francisco 
than will Hamburg. But this is not all. 
The main fact is that this saving is so 
large on the rovte from New York to 
eastern Asia and Australia that it changes 
the present disadvantage of New York 
into an advantage. 

From Hamburg to Hong-Kong via Suez 
canal, is 10,542 nautical miles; from New 
York to Hong-Kong via Suez canal 
it is 11,655 miles, giving Hamburg 
an advantage of about 1,100 nau- 
tical miles. The (American) Panama 
eanal will give nothing to Ham- 
burg, but will save 1.820 nautical miles to 
New York, making the travel 707 miles 
less than from Hamburg. In routes to 
northeastern Asia, as well as to eastern 
Australia, New York will gain very ma- 
terially. A few figures show this: Ham- 
burg to Melbourne via Suez is 12,367 nau- 
tical miles, while from New York it is 
12,500; via Panama, however, New York 
to Melbourne is only 19,427, bringing Mel- 
rourne about 2,000 nautical miles nearer 
New York than Hamburg. Via Suez 
Yokohama is 13,654 nautical miles from 
New York, but only 12,531 from Ham- 
burg. 

Through the Panama route New York 
will gain 3,729 nautical miles in the Japan 
lines, while Hamburg will not gain a 
mile. In shipping to Japan and northern 
China, and in a lesser degree to southern 
China and Australia, New York will have 
the advantage over Hamburg and the 
Fnglish ports. North America will take 
the place of favored party when the Pan- 
ama canal is built. The Panama canal 
will favor the chances of the eastern 
ports of’ North America in an extraordin- 
ary degree. 

To all of which we of the United States 
of America, with our ports of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Port- 
Jand, Me., Charleston, Savannah, Norfolk, 
etc., say “Amen.” The future will be 














SOME FAMOUS BOOKS 
The Riverside Literature Series 





31 American Authors 
4° British Authors 9 Translations 








180 Numbers 1800 Titles 
Four new issues every year ne 











Tennyson's Idylis of the King (selected) 
Fa wthorne’s Novels and Tales (in 20 numbers) 


E's Essays and Poems (in 8 numbers) 





All the College Requirements 1904-1908 
Literature for All Grades 


Revives Crusoe. Defoe 











[ss Life of Goldsmith 

Yision of Sir Launfal, etc. Lowell 

E*™ on Burns. Carlyle 

RR“ s Sesame and Lilies, etc. 

@ hakespeare's Plays (in 8 numbers) 
Jntimations of Immortality, etc. Wordsworth 
Die*** Christmas Carol, etc. 

E's Silas Marner 





CUT THIS OUT 
and mail to the Publishers 


Please send me, free, a specimen number 
of the R. L. S. suitable for the Grade, 


| 
Address 











| Fai Tales from Shakespeare 
Jvanbee. Scott 

Thackeray's Henry Esmond 
E™"" on Johnson, Addison, etc. Macaulay 
R Browning’s Pied Piper of Hamelin, etc. 
Avo of the Breakfast-Table. Holmes 

TT horeau’s Succession of Forest Trees, etc. 
Uses Among the Phzacians. 


Odyssey 
R' of the Ancient Mariner, etc. Coleridge 


From Bryant’s 


E' in a Country Church Yard, etc. Gray 





Sales twenty years ago, 6000 
Sales last year. 1,000,000 











Gow Bound, ete. Whittier 

E“ of St. Agnes, etc. Keats 

Ro Burns’s Cotter’s Saturday Night, etc. 

J 4. Four Books of Bryant’s and of Pope’s trans. 
FE anselive, ete. Longfellow 

es Roger de Coverley Papers 





Prices range from 15 cents, paper, to75 cents, linen covers. Write for descriptive catalogue. 





4 Park Street, Boston 








Houghton, Mifflin & Company 
85 Fifth Ave., New York 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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Educators 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY 


TINGVANNICONED 


Includes in the New Edition 
25,000 NEW WORDS, Etc. 


New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 
__ Edited by W. T. HARRIS, Ph.D., LL.D., 
— States Commissioner of Education. 
Plates. 2380 Quarto Pages. 
= Rich Bindings. 5000 Illustrations. 
Also Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with 
1116 Pages. 1400 Illustrations. Size: 7x10x25¢ in. 
A Special Thin Paper Edition De Luxe 
Printed from the same plates as regular edition. It has 
limp covers and round corners, Size: 54x85x1 inches, 


FREE, “A Test in Pronunciation,”’ instructive 
and entertaining. Also illustrated pamphlets. 


G. 6 C. MERRIAM CO.,, 
Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 



































ours if Congress fixes things so that the 
building of American ships can keep 
pace with the building of the American 
Panama canal. 
Walter J. Ballard. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


4. 
—— 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO 8ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 








Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. BE. 
P. A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 

Charles S. Paige has recenily taken 
charge of the New England fleld for J. B. 
Lippincott Company of Philadelphia. He 
is located at 120 Boylston street, Boston, 
and takes the place of Frank J. Sher- 
man, who resigned to accept a position 
with Silver, Burdett & Co. Mr. Paige is 
a graduate of Tufts College, class of 1884, 
and has taught school in Vermont and 
New Hampshire for nineteen years. His 
thorough acquaintance with schools gives 
him an excellent preparation for his new 
work. 





"s’ 
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Mention was recently made in these 
columns of the combination of the two 
old Boston publishing houses of Lee & 
Shepard and the PD. Lothrop Company 
under the name of the Lothrop, Lee, & 
Shepard Company, and the management 
of W. F. Gregory, who has for some years 
been the manager of the Lee & Shepard 
Company. The new company has taken 
a lease of the entire third floor of the 
Miller building, 93 Federal street, Boston, 
and in its new quarters will have a fine 
suite of offices and ample facilities for 
showing and storing its publications. 


7 
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He—‘We must economize. Suppose, 
darling, that you try your hand at mak- 
ing your own clothes.” 

She—“O George, dear, I never could 
do that. Suppose I begin by trying to 
make yours.”—TIllustrated Bits. 

Billings—“Oh, beg pardon; I didn’t 
recognize you when I first saw you.” 

Porden—“You mean you didn’t see me 
when you first recognized me. I noticed 
hy, 
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THIS 18 THE DAY OF SUPPLEMENTARY READING! 
HERE ARE 18 WINNERS FROM RAND-McNALLY’S LIST : 
‘* Your Supplementary Readers are unequalled in every potnt. Most desirable in school aids.”—Isabel Lawrence, St. Cloud, Minn., Normal School. 
Author TITLE Grade Price Author TITLE Grade Price 
Grover THE OUTDOOR PRIMER 1 $0.25 Judd CLASSIC MYTHS 3-4 $0.35 
A primer based on outdoor life and children’s pets, with ‘*Mythological stories charmingly presented.”—Walter ‘ 
only 237 words in the whole vocabulary. Illustrated. H. Wilcox, St. Louis, Mo. ‘‘No book on myths equal to 
’ this in clearness and simplicity of language.””—J. F, Thorn- 
Grover Foy Hep BON a rine sr gi ivrypen S 40 ton, Rockville, North Dakota. Illustrated. 
life and interest.”—M. Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis, Mabie NORSE STORIES 3-4 40 
Minn. Illustrated. ‘*‘One of the best things that has recently appeared for 
Bigham STORIES OF MOTHER GOOSE VILLAGE 1-2  .45 vupplementary reaigg, S21: B. Hayden, Bock Island, Illi 

‘The stories are captivating. They carry the child out 5 ° 
of himself, and he is for the time being ‘Polly Flinders’ or Hall FOUR OLD GREEKS 4-5 P35) 
‘Bess,’ or another character.”—Daisy Orch, Munising, ‘*An especially valuable book, portraying in a picturesque 
Michigan. Illustrated. way Greek life, customs, and art.”—K. A, Hanrahan, W ar- 

Dopp THE TREE-DWELLERS 1-2 45 ren, Rhode Island. Illustrated. 

Makes clear to the child how people lived before they Blumenthal FOLK TALES FROM THE RUSSIAN 4-5 40 
had fire, and the changes wrought in society by its use. Russian legends and traditions in story form, The book 
eee Gore a pry the hands of children.” for to-day. Illustrated. 

. F. Brown, University of Iowa. Illustrated. Daulton WINGS AND STINGS 4-5 40 

54 . 
Dopp THE EARLY OAVE-MEN 1-2 45 “This book is the right nature book for children. It 
Tells the child how our ancestors learned to make fire stimulates their interest and care for plant and insect life.’ 
apply it, A ie ee ore eous to develop a child’s —Mary M. Carey, Bottineau, North Dakota. Illustrated. 
atura racti t tivities. ‘ i 
Saline Tec ee 8 Radford KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS — 5-6 50 
‘“‘Tf your house did no other work than to make teachers 
Stevenson A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES 2-3 50 and young people familiar with these King Arthur classics 

‘It is the most beautiful book for schoolroom use that it would be worthy a high place.”—W. N. Ferris, Big 
I have ever seen. Artistic within and without.”—Alice W. Rapids, Michigan. Illustrated. 

Cooley, University of North Dakota. Illustrated. Gale ACHILLES AND HEOTOR 5-6 45 
. 
Smith ESKIMO STORIES 2-3 40 ‘‘Boys and girls will be educated as well as fascinated by 

“I have used the book every day during the term with reading these classic stories. We cannot have too many of 
o ann success.”—Eva Kendall, Sioux City, Iowa, such books. Illustrated, , 

ustrate r 

: Weed BIRD LIFE STORIES: BOOK I 6-7 .60 
Menefee CHILD’S STORIES FROM THE MASTERS 2-3 30 Selected from the writings of famous naturalists; illus- 

*Child’s Stories, for which I am grateful, has been trated with 24 colored plates directly from life. It prom- 
placed on our reading list.”—W. N. Hailman, Dayton, ises to take its place as the standard book upon birds for 
Ohio. Illustrated. school use. Illustrated. 

Hall ee VIKING TALES 3-4 =o. 35 Curry LITERARY READINGS 7-8 = 75 

‘*Viking Tales has aroused a great deal of interest An introductory course in literary study, from standard 
among our fourth grade pupils.”—B. L. Crocket, Excel- writers, representative of the best that has been produced. 
sior, Missouri. Illustrated, Illustrated. 

Chicago RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY New York 

















SOMETHING ABOUT RUSSIA. 


United States Consul Samuel Smith of 
Moscow, Russia, has sent Washington a 
somewhat timely report. He tells us 
that the Trans-Siberian railway, with its 
mileage of 5,995 miles, has cost the Rus- 
sian government $81,326 per mile to con- 
struct and equip. Comparing this cost 
with the aggregate stocks and bonds is- 
sued by several American railways of 
about similar length, we have the follow- 
ing mileage costs:— 


TRANS OUTER 5. 64 ko nns 636.640.086.500 $81,326 
Union Peele is ie. hi oe Fie 80,989 
Northern POGsGe! 1. i vba. cdot eves 59,257 
Great Northerit sodas. écclec acd cose 40,371 
Missourl ‘Pasihe «. oPisden. 3) ae% « 38,107 


This comparison should be encouraging 
to investors in the securities of the 
American roads, especially as it is well 
known, though Consul Smith does not 
mention the fact, that the Trans-Siberian 
road is not nearly equal in weight of rail 
nor in equipment to their own roads. It is 
also currently reported in British India 
and in other countries adjacent to Si- 
beria that practically all of the Siberian 
rail is of only forty-four pounds weight, 
and a good deal of it less. 

Russia being engaged in a war—onlv 
just beginning—the Siberian road _ will 
have to be used almost entirely. for the 
conveyance of troops and war material in- 
stead of grains of which the United States 
ard Russia are the two greatest pro- 
ducers in the world. 

It is interesting to compare the 1903 
Principal grain yields of these two coun- 
tries in bushels:— 





U. 8. Russia, 

COP Reremede ead sos 2,244,176,925 50,670,574 
CRATES, 4 i's'a.0 be ion 784,094,194 710,145,540 
RR 637,821,835 413,305,837 
ae 131,861,391 370,994,623 
PG: ges ev ésbireds 29,363,416 19,717,457 
Buckwheat ..... 14,243,644 39,689,025 

ys) ee YS $,841,561,410 1,605,580,996 


Here we see that the United States 
yield of these six classes of grain, was 
twice as much as that of Russia, and 
631,000,000 bushels over. Also that only 
in two classes—barley and buckwheat— 
did Russia’s yield exceed ours. In oats 


Russia came within 74,000,000 bushels of 
our 784,000,000 bushels yield. 

All this goes to show that 1904 is likely 
tc be a prosperous year for the Ameri- 
can farmer. 


> 





ELIHU BURRITT AND THE OLD 
PEACE CONGRESSES. 


One of the Old South lectures to young 
people in Boston this summer, in the 
course on “Heroes of Peace,” was devoted 
to Elihu Burritt; and the directors of 
the Old South work have published a 


leaflet of twenty-four pages containing 
the addresses upon a Congress of Na- 
tions, which Burritt gave at the great 
International Peace Congresses of ,Brus- 
sels, Paris, and Frankfort, the middle of 
the last century. It was to Elihu’Burritt 
that the remarkable congresses of 1848- 
51, the most impressive and influential 
peace congresses ever held, chiefly owed 
their impulse; and in them all his word 
was heard always in behalf of one thing 
—a Congress of Nations, composed of 
official representatives of all nations, 
which, subject to the ratification of the 
nations themselves, should revise, codify, 
and authoritatively declare international 
law, and then create a permanent inter- 
national tribunal, a high court of the 
pations, to take the place of the war 
system in the settlement of international 
differences. Here Burritt developed the 
thought already strongly presented in 
America by Worcester, Channing, Wil- 
liam Jay, and William Ladd; and he and 
his American associates urged this with 
such constancy and foree in the European 
Peace Congresses, that the plan was 
everywhere popularly spoken of as “the 
American plan.” It was the plan taken 
up and carried out at the Hague, half a 
century afterwards, at the instance of 
the Czar of Russia. 

This leaflet is No. 146 of the Old South 
series, in which so many rare historical 
papers are furnished to our schools and 
the public for the mere cost of printing, 
five cents a copy. Several leaflets relating 
to the subject of the world’s peace and 
order have already appeared in the 
series, among them being William Penn’s 


Hague Convention.” 


“Plan for the Permanent Peace of Hu- 
rope,” the first book of Dante’s ‘““DeMon- 
archia,” the introduction to Grotius’s 
“Rights of War and Peace,” and “The 
A complete list of 
the leafiets will be sent to anyone writ- 
ing for it to the directors of the Old 
South Work, Boston, These noteworthy 
speeches of Elihu Burritt on a Congress 
cf Nations form a valuable addition to 
the series. They direct attention anew 
to pioneering thought and great services 
which many have forgotten, but which 
none of us can afford to forget. 

Directors of the Old South Work, Old 
South Meeting House, Boston, Mass. 





VARIETIES. 


ANSWERED. 

The Squire’s pretty daughter (examin- 
ing the village school)—“Now, children, 
can you tell me what a miracle is?” 

The children looked at one another, but 
remained silent. 

“Can no one answer this question?” the 
new curate asked, who was standing be- 
hind the squire’s daughter. 

A little girl was suddenly struck with a 
brilliant idea. She heid up her hand ex- 
citedly. 

“Well, Nellie?” the squire’s 
asked, smiling approval. 

“Please, miss,” the small child replied, 
breathlessly: ‘mother says ‘twill be a 
miracle if you don’t marry the new cur- 
ate.’—School Board Journal. 


daughter 


Sam—‘Am Remus mahried or single?’ 


Pete—“Ah doan know.” i. 
Sam—‘‘What did he say he was doin’? 


Pete—“Nuffin’.”’ % 
Sam—‘‘Den put him down as mahried. 


—Chicago News. 





THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


TREMONT. 


The new Ade-Luders opera, “The Sho- 
Gun,” now in its second week at the 
Tremont theatre, Boston, is proving by 
all odds the most successful production 
Henry W. Savage has ever brought out 
at this amusement place. George Ade’s 
bright, witty, and satirical lines are 
meeting with warm response from the 
audiences, and Gustav Luders’ music is 
by all odds the most tuneful he has yet 


written. The score contains any number 
of individual numbers, while its en- 
sembles are rousing and thoroughly in 
keeping with the Luders style of compo- 
sition. The costumes and scenery are a 
strong feature, as Mr. Savage has never 
brought out a show on which he has 
expended more money for mounting than 
he has done in “The Sho-Gun.” The 
color schemes are perfect and in design 
the costumes are thoroughly in keeping 
with the atmosphere of the piece. The 
chorus is a large one, and is made up of 
fresh young voices. A holiday matinee 
will be given on Labor day. 


KBITH’S. 
John Craig and Lillian Lawrence, the 
former stars of the Castle Square stock 


company, will be the principal enter- 
tainers in the Keith vaudeville bill next 
week. They will present the balcony 
scene from “Romeo and Juliet,” which 
will be given an adequate stage setting. 
William Harcourt, the well-known lead- 
ing actor, is to make his vaudeville 
debut in Boston, presenting a comedy 


sketch, entitled “A Dakota Widow.” 
Other entertainers are James Harrigan, 
formerly billed as “the tramp juggler,” 
but who has developed into one of the 
leading monologue comedians and topical 
singers; Albertina Mellish, who will ex- 
hibit a troupe of wonderfully trained 
birds, and Misses Lucie and Viate, noted 
wire performers, both acts having been 
imported direct from Burope; Finlay and 
Burke, in a comedy sketch, and Ray Cox, 
one of the cleverest singing and mon- 
ologue comediennes in the business. 
The Fadettes will have an entire change 
of musical selections, and all the motion 


pictures in the biograph will be re- 
newed, 
MAJESTIC. 
Through the medium of Kirke La 
Shelle’s production of ‘‘The Earl of Paw- 
tucket,” by Augustus Thomas, Lawrence 


D’Orsay sprang at once into the very 
front rank of present-day stars, and he 
enjoys with the play the distinction of 
being the only attraction, aside from a 
musical comedy, to run an entire season, 
through a hot summer, and well into the 
following season at a Broadway theatre 
in New York. Subsequently Mr. D’Orsay 
played a highly successful engagement 
at the Majestic theatre, Boston, to which 
he returns for a fortnight beginning 
Monday, September 5, opening with a 
special Labor day matinee. For the 
theme of this comedy, Mr. Thomas has 
chosen the adventures of an English 
nobleman. There are complications 
enough to bewilder more than the inno- 
cent Earl who causes them; and the suc- 
cess which the play has been known to 
have met with in New York and on its 
tour is an indication that these compli- 
eations prove highly amusing to the 
average American audience. A _ special 
matinee is announced for Monday, Sep- 
tember 5, and regular matinees for the 


ensuing Wednesdays and Saturdays of | 


the engagement, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 





—-The September Atlantic opens bril- 
liantly, with the first chapters of Isidro, a 
romantic serial novel by Mrs. Mary Aus- 
tin, the scene of which is laid in Southern 
Calitornia, The unpublished manu- 
seripts of Ralph Waldo Emerson supply 
a truly Emersonian characterization of 
Shakespeare in the shape of the address 
made by Emerson before the Boston Sat- 
urday Club at their Shakespearian ter- 
centenary meeting. Goldwin Smith fur- 
nishes a notable resume of the character 
and work of Oliver Cromwell. Count 
Anselo de Gubernatis treats “I'he Social 
Classes in Italy,” and, apropos of the com- 
ing peace congress, R. L. Rridgman con- 
tributes a striking paper upon the forces 
and the movements that make for uni- 
versal amity, under the title, “World Or- 
ganization Secures World Peace.” A, 
Flexner discusses “The preparatory 
school in its relation to coliege require- 
ments, what practical primary schooling 
should be, and what the colleges ought to 
demand.” MacGregor Jenkins continues 
the widely noticed Atlantic series of 
papers on advertising with a lively arti- 
ele upon “Human Nature and Advertis- 
inz.’ The delightful series of selections 
from “John Ruskin’s Letters to Professor 
Norton” is concluded in this number, and 
Bradtord Torrey furnishes a discriminat- 
ing paper upon William Hazlitt, his char- 
acter and writings. There are several 
complete short stories, unusual poems, 
and a varied and entertaining Contribu- 

tor’s Club. 


—The September Century is called a 
*“RNound-the-world” mumber, and the 
name is justified by the geographical dis- 
tribution of text and pictures. Among 
the articles, only a few of which can be 
enumerated, are: The first illustrated ac- 
count in English of the canonization of 


Saint Seraphim, the Russian popular 
saint at Sarov last August, in which the 
Czar and Czarina took part; “Japan’s 
Highest Voleano”; “The Nelicatar of 
Arctic Alaska’; “Hidden Egypt,” record- 
ine the first visit of women to the Coptic 
monasteries of Egypt and Nitria; “The 
Nail of the Universe.” an account of the 
Emperor of Java and his court, by Ernst 
von Hesse-Wartegg; “Antartic Experi- 
ences,” by the explorer, C. E. Borch- 
erevink; “Fossil Wonders of the West,”’ by 
Professor H. F. Osborn; “Round-the- 
World at the World’s Fair,” by Walter 
Williams, with pictures of a curious sort 
of exhibits or natives from Siam, the 
Fast Indies, Africa, Patagonia, China, 
Mexico, Japan, Spain, Greenland, and the 
Philippines. South Africa is represented 
by a sketch, “The Locusts of Natal,” by 
Mark F. Wilcox; Spain by Cole’s beauti- 
ful engraving of a painting by Velasquez, 
and France by Degas’s ‘Portrait of a 
Lady,” recently bought by Mrs. Gardner 
for her Boston collection. The fiction 
also has a wide distribution of scene. 

—it is no exaggeration to say that the 
September installment of “Frenzied Fi- 
nance,”’ by Thomas W. Lawson, in Every- 
hedy’s Magazine, is of the most serns:- 
tional interest and importance. A capi- 
tal article on motor boats—the new, 
swift, high-powered pleasure-craft—tells 
fully of these late toys of the millionaire 
class. The “Deepest Mine in the World” 
fescribes the wonderful copper mines of 
Michigan. In “The Campaign Spell- 


binder” Lindsay Denison describes the 
waye and methods of certain political 
orators and narrates many diverting 
stories. There are ten first-rate shori 


stories—one, in verse, by Wallace Irwin, 
besides the third installment of Hall 
Caine’s serial, “The Prodigal Son,” which 
is undoubtedly the big novel of the year. 


—To those who follow the movements 


of fashion, the Delineator for September 


is an exceptionally interesting number. 
Not less attractive is the literary section, 
in which the first place is given to a 


timely article on “The Women of Russia.” 
by Wolf von Schierbrand. Rebecca Wil- 
liame is the subject of an interesting bij 


orraphical sketch in the “Pion-er 
Women” series, and the delightful series 
of pictures of letters and travel is 
brought to an end. Dr. Grace Pec} ham 
Murray writes on “Bodily Symmetry.” 
Few the young folks are stories and pas- 
ti *s of an entertaining and helpful 
character. The interesis of the home are 


treated thoroughly and practically in the 








G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
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Every Teacher, Principal and Superintendent appreciates how 
essential it is in the Schoolroom to enforce strictly ECONOMY and 
CLEANLINESS. 





“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Protects the Text-books from 


Wearing out, Soiling, Handling, Rain or Snow, 


Repairs Instantly 


Broken or Weakened bindings — fastens in loose leaves, 


Mends Perfectly 


Torn leaves without destroying legibility of printing, through the eyste matic use of the 


Sold Direct to the Schools. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS, SELF-BINDERS AND TRANSPARENT PAPER 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


A Small School District can obtain these articles at exactly the same Price as Large Cities! 


Who else treats you this way? 


Save Money by Making the Books Last 60% to 100% Longer 





HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, 


MASS. 


Samples, Prices and Order Blanks furnished on request. 








various departments, which are in charge 
of experts. 

—Francis Willing Wharton has a new 
novelette in the September number of 
Lippincott’s Magazine entitled ‘“‘The Deep 
Waters of the Proud,” which excels in 
power and interest. Embodied in a de- 
lightful paper by Maud Howe, called 
“Rome at Waster,” is the description of a 
visit from the Queen to an American 
artist, as well as other interesting inci- 
dents of Rome «p-to-date. There are a 
half dozen good short stories and verses 
suited to the season. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Philadelphia, 
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A FACT WORTH NOTING. 








— 


The fact will be noted, and should be 
roted, that the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music in Boston, the leading 
schoo! of its kind in this country, if not 


in the world, begins its school year on 
September 15. Under the efficient busi- 
ness lead of Manager Ralph L. Flanders 











RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
Manager New England Conservatory of 
Music. 
(who, as assistant manager for several 
years honestly won his spurs), condi- 


are made even more pleasant and 
profitable for the pupil than before. A 
hundred advantages accrue in such a 
school to the pupil, especially where one 
infends to make music a _ profession, 
where one is gained by private teaching. 
There is both private and class instruc- 
tion; the inestimable benefit of chorus 
work, and the training of symphony or- 
chestra, small church organs for those 
vho would take up that branch, and the 
beautiful new concert organ (the gift 
with the hall of First Vice-President 
Eben PD. Jordan, head of the world-fam ed 
frm of Jordan, Marsh & Co.), for prac- 
tice, anf every convenience pertain'ng to 
the successful management of a great 
collece of music. That the corps of in- 
strvctora is the best money can hire goes 
without saying. 

lull details of cost, facilities for, and 
cost of, board, either in the college dor- 
mitories, or elsewhere, will be furnished 
on application to Ralph L. Flanders, 
manager, Huntington avenue, Boston, 


tions 


by C. Schroeder. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


TURK. By Opie Read. Chicago: 
Laird & Lee. Large 12mo. Attract- 
ively bound in silk cloth. Special 
cover design in three colors, eight full- 
page haif-tones and frontispiece in 
eolors, Price, $1.25. 

“Turk” is the newest book by _ that 
clever tale-constructor, Opie Read. The 
freckle-faced hero of this volume is thor- 
oughly worthy to be placed alongside the 
various other characters of this roman- 
eer’s creative genius, and the big- 
hearted, genuine, innately-noble tobacco 
field planter-helper becomes every 
reader’s friend before the book is well 
under way. His sweetheart tantalizer, 
Nan, with her propensity to jibe and jeer 
at one who owned a “turkey-ege face” 
and the professor who had his hands heli 
around a tree while he listened to truth 
which enabled both himself and “Turk’’ 
to enjoy lots of the later fun, are rarely 
delicious characters, unlike any of the 
criginal Read types; while the ladies of 
the “cast” are breezy and wholly charm- 
ing persons. The book is well illustrated 


STORIES FROM LANDS OF  SUN- 
SHINE. By Eleanor Riggs, Critic 
teacher, Normal and Practice school, 
New Orleans, La. New York: Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 150 pp. 

In this daintily bound and pretty lit- 
tle book trees, plants, and flowers famil- 
far to the child reader are reintroduced to 


him under the graceful guise of the 
legends that have centred about 
their origin. These legends beinz 
drawn from Greek, Indian, Chincse, 
and French’ sources, give pleasing 
diversity to the table of contents. 
Each legend (thanks to the aithor's 


spirited style and lively appreciations) is 
a bright, entertaining story of the sort 
children like to read, story value being 
happily combined with nature study. 
Hach story is supplemented by a little 
svnopisis of botanical and historical sig- 
nificance, so simply and attractively pre- 
sented as to compete in interest with the 
stories themselves. The book is adapted 
to and designed for pupils of the third 
reader grade, but is of both interest and 
value to their elders. 


oe - 
Auntie—“You seem to have a very bad 
cold. Willic.” 
Willie—“It’s a purty good cold. 
kept me outer school two weeks.” 


It’s 








BORMAY & CO. 


Map Engravers 
.and.... 
General Tllustrators 
er oe 


Educational Purposes 
64 Fulton St., New York City 


An experience of 25 years enables 
us to produce plates just right. 
cow 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Professor N. 8. Shaler’s new book, 
“The Citizen,” published by A S. Barnes 
& Co., has just gone into a second edi- 
tion, 

Henry C. Rowland’s popular novel, “‘l'o 
Windward,’ recently issued by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., is to be published shortly 
in Australia. 

George Cary Eggleston is to write a 
new novel dealing with a theme which 
has cittracted him for a long time, and 
which he regards as of peculiar interest 
and promise. 

Dr. Benjamin L. D’Ooge, professor of 
Latin in the Michigan State Normal 
Colleze, and author of various Latin 
books published by Ginn & Co., hag re- 
eently been given the degree of Ph, D., 
by the University of Bonn. 

The revised edition of Barnes’ Popular 
History of the United States which has 
heen in course of preparation by A. S. 
Barnes & Co., will include important il- 
Instrations of the St. Louis Exposition. 
The new edition will be ready shortly. 

In preparing the peculiarly original il- 
lustrations for Gouverneur Morris’s nev 
romance which will be published in Sep- 
tember by A. S. Barnes & Co., the artist, 
John Rae, has had the advantage of the 
advice and suggestions of Mr. Knight, 
the distinguished expert of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 

L.. L. Brastow has retired as New Eng- 
land agent of Longmans, Green, & Co. 
His suecessor is O. G. Wheeler, son of 
the superintendent of schools of Burling- 
ton, Vt. Mr. Wheeler is well known to 
New England educators through h’s work 
for Silver, Burdett & Co. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Vermont in 
1990. 





IN SCHOOL ROOMS 
One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitably employed in the study of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Goceraphy. History 


Science, Art and other branches. very schoo! 
should have one, Illustrated catalogue /ree. 
McALLISTER MFG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., N. Y¥. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROTIPT, RELIABLE. 


om AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





James F- McCullough Teachers’ Agency B 


NO w IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


A SUCCESSFUL 


ine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO. 
UREAU. 


Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 





t TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE Sterne s 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. 


vited. 





Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


EASTERN = 50 Bromfield St., BOSTON 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 





men may be exact fits for places in other States, but how is 4 to be found out? . 


: letin 
After the meeting of the N.E.A. at St, Louis, the proprietor of the School Bul 
Agency was mak his way through the srowa between the Pike and the ttation, when ppane one hte $5 
him on the arm. ‘“* We want a teacher of biolo T It was President Noss. ‘It shall P po sident 
at the California State Normal School,” he sald. ae eee was the reply, and Pe Bs ca 
Noss got home he found a recommendation of Principal R. E. Schuh, of East Greenwich . ey . it’ Schtah 
clalist in biology and a most desirable i Seon came a card: * Dear Mr Bardeen» Be. S toate 
ra cir: tly cesta, aetgcncy'ther onetois Rode wind == PENNSYLVANIA 
ut how can ne save ugh an agency when on 
ORGTE. csvds ceOubetenreccccrcccsens és . papi 27884 ewe wes aecvacbeph cedWe '< pubwedas embed PENNS : 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


to Co 
MERICAN : : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, schon, and Families 
perior Professors, Prin Assis Tutors, and Governesses, 
‘or Beall eaaebs er ene) recommends good ficvoes sto fuente. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency ™ new vor 








New York 


d private 
Recommends cotlogs Gnd sored) pintaatte, spssintats, end ether teachers t0 colleges, panite on é Jar 
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Normal Teachers’ Avency 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence So'icited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. ¥. 











* Position in N. E. as Supervisor of Drawing, Pen- 
-—— manship, or both, by first-class man, graduate of 
s Art School, successful experience. 


The Boston Normal Teachers’ Agency, 8 Beacon St. 








Schermerhorn 


1855. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


TEACHERS’. AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 E. 14th St, N. Y. | ROCK W 





The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ann scHoot ExcHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
Teachers exclusively, 
No charge to schools for teachers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Commercial Department Positions in |iigh Schools and Colleges a specialty, Write fur registra- 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


WM. J. KEINSLEY, Mer. - - 


7 245 Broadway, New York 





FREE ACCOMMODATIONS } wontss Pine ‘Sis Lecust Se, st, Louts. 
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THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ 


Get the prompt, efficient service of 


AGENCY 


A Speciality by a Specialist 
E. E. GAYLORD, Manager, 5 Baker Avenre, Beverly, Massachusetta 








Some New Books. 





Chinese Made Easy.............sssseees Browner & 
Greek Sewlmeee. 7i5 ois 0s cesiedee caow' cp ives doececsd bee 
History of Western Europe..............eeceee cece 
Topicai Discussion of American History............ 
Pupils’ Outline of American History................ 
Elements of English Grammar........... Webster & 
Training for Citizsemahip.... .... cscs scssccosccsensese 
Tees TMA TIOMORGs o~ 0:02. ov obie os cde td cedece 
Wall Street and the Country............ 
The American Republic...........cesceccceecseeneees 
Political Parties in the United States................ 
Modern noes 
Introduction to Ecomomics...........00--se+e0e cones 
The Family of William Penn..............-..-.cs000- 
The en o> nae of the Spanish American 
Republic 
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Dukes and Poets of Ferrara........ ses cceeecceccees 
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Mow The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $6.00 
Von Mach Ginn & Co., Boston, —— 
Robingon td a] ii] esau 
Doub Whitaker & Ray Co., San Fran. 1.10 
“es ‘ id iid “ 25 
Cooley Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. .50 
Smith Longmans, Green & Co.,N. ¥. .90 
Benson J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila. 1,50 
Conant G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
Woodburn - 4 - * 2.00 
“ “ “ iy “ 2.00 
Andrews - a “ w 2.75 
Seager Henry Holt & Co., MH Y. 210 
Jenkins Ferris & Leach, Philadelphia. 4.50 
Paxson “ se iii 
Jones [Ed.] ” “” e £00 
Bacheller Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.35 
Unwin Oxford Univ. Press, N. Y. f 
llbert oe Lt 8, 3,0 3 = 
Headlam (Ed.] “ “ “ 1.50 
— John Lane, N. Y. 2.50 
Tanner Rand, MeNally & Co., Chicago. 1.25 
Gardner E. P. Dutton & Uo., N. Y. 4.00 








COLLEGE NOTES. 


'N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the cogporetion of college authorities. 
Sal ge § authenticated news will be printed each 
week of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 


Entrance examinations at the Rhode 
Island College of Agriculture and Me- 
chanic Arts for the coming year will be 
held at the college on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 13, at 9 a. m. 

The experiment station has had a large 
number of visitors this summer, who uni-- 
formly express their delight at the splen- 
did work which the station is doing and 
the instructive and practical results that 
are being secured. 


The oldest university in the world is 
said to be at El-Azhar, in Cairo, Egypt, 
founded A, D., 975. 


Dr. Ernest Warren Porter has been 
unanimously elected president of the 
University of Washington. 


Professor Howard J. Banker of the 
Southwestern Normal school of Pennsyl- 
vania has been elected professor of biol- 
ogy in De Pauw University at Green- 
castle, Ind. 


F. G. Frick, instructor of civil engi- 
nmering in the University of Michigan, 
has resigned. He has been appointed 
assistant professor of civil engineering in 
the University of Illinois at Champaign. 


id 





If the rank and file of teachers could 
have a voice in the matter the amount of 
red tape in schoole would be reduced and 


a whole army of useless figures, statistics, 
and reports would be cast into the deep. 
Many superintendents and _ principals 
would join the teachers in their reforms, 
The Morris attendance and examination 
records contain nothing useless, so 
thinks the author and publisher, Superin- 
tendent John EF. Morris, Alliance, Ohio, 
whose advertisement is in another 
column. 
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Larnes—“1 don’t think 1 ever knew a 
man who had a greater reverence for the 
Scriptures. He holds every line in the 
Bible absclutely sacred.”’ 

Howes—‘‘Ah, that accounts for it. I’ve 
noticed in his sermons he never takes any 
liberties with his text, and he never per- 
mits his sermons even to approach it.” 
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Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
their children while teething, with per- 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
fect success. lt soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle 


~ 
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He—“What are you staring at? 
you recognize me in my new vest?” 

She—‘“‘Yes; but you look so much ‘like 
a checker-board, I don’t know whether 
to jump or to move,”’—June Woman’s 
Home Companion, 
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the ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY ive. ‘cricage 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. Nineteenth Year.’ Best ip and Colleges ° 
Weetaria Ollissi Lad Adenine. MG NONE SAtiens. Geek ee ieeation Dreal 





i THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 

HE i“ EST and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 

filled directly through this ncy. We want teachers for the best vacancies in Pennsylv and 
other States. For further information, call to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 


HE SOUTH AND WEST. iitcetor spline 
other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY has 


done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 


is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest numbeT 


THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANG of registered candidates, but it is in its Sth summer 


and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as above, in fact definitely an. D nounces that PER CENT 
Send for New Manual with full particulars. 


of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portland, Me. 
Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


t We have about forty well recommended, college- 

d PERINTENDENTS bred lady teachers yet available for High School or 

Academic positions. If_in need of a Principal, 

Assistant or special teacher of any kind, we shall be glad to submit credentials. State defini ly 
your requirements and salary position will pay. 


Central Teachers’ Agency, ™ Sieneser’ Columbus, Ohio 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES $e: 


New York, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore. 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Aye DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper bide” San FRANCI8CO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHIOAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. 














SPOKAN#, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Lo®8 ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block, 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 


C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 





THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had en unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
Established 20 Years. 7 


Positions filled, 6,400. 1302 Auditorium Building, Uhicago 
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We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-4 Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 
Q (@] WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
09 000900006000000OOO $90000609000000 
To EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
We should be pleased 


HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Morngs, Iowa. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Xducation 
dated Sept. 3and Oct. 15, 1903. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 





Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 











Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
to explain our plans to you. Address 
MANHATTAN Bupa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wan . 


H. Ss. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. G1 B. Oth H., Now York. 
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at ERE Placbod 8 New Books for 
A NEW THREE-VOLUME SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS ON f\ t | t t Py : 
Carefully graded to the needs and comprehension of pupils of the various grades. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 
By DR. J. A. CULLER, Miami University. ‘ new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
The First Book can be profitably used by any child who can read fairly well, the oot in ts gear tpesin om DURCH MNS WHEW, Some 18 Cotes. ONRs ‘Ser Eater Ses Vreney 


Third Book is sufficiently advanced for any pupil in the highest grades, including the 
high school, and the Second Book is adapted to the needs of pupils in the inter- 


mediate grades. 


IN THESE BOOKS , 


1. There is only pure physiology. Even the First and Second Books do not seek to gain 
the attention of pupils by side excursions and diversions. The cuts are all on the subject and 
the language is direct and to the point. Interest is maintained by the method of treatment. 

2. The language is plain and such as the pupils can readily understand, Things are called 
by their right names whenever names are dow No importaat fact of physiology is omitted, 
and yet the difficult parts are made to appear easy by the avoidance of technical and stilted ex- 
pressions. A good authority, after reading the manuscript of the Third Book, said, ‘It is all 
there, and it is very plain.” 

3. A strong effort is made in all the books to get the pupil to realize that he is studying 
himself. The experiments in the First and Second Books are incorporated in the text and not 
put at the end of the chapters or the back of the book. In this way it is made sure that this 
necessary part of the study is not omitted. Ali the books contain descriptions of experiments. 

4. The treatment of Alcohol and Narcotics is strong, logical, and sensible. The strongest 
advocate of temperance would take no exception to the author’s stand on this subject, and 
others would hardly deny the principles upon which his statements are based. 

5. The physical side of this subject has never elsewhere received the prominence it de- 
serves. Since Dr. Culler is a pve t as well as a physiologist, due prominence has been 
given to the physical principles involved in the study of physiology. 


MORRIS'S HISTORY of the WORLD | 


This interesting volume will be welcomed by teachers and pupils who have been 
using dry text-books on this subject. The facts of history are herein presented in 
that simple, clear style which has given Prof. Morris prominence as a writer of 
books for young people. Teachers who are looking for a new, fresh, interesting, 
and up-to-date text-book on General History, should investigate into the merits of 
Morris’s History of the World. 








Full information given on application. Correspondence Solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 














* _. Philadelphia, Pa. 








A Trip Through 
y Yellowstone Park 


Is what everyone hopes to have—some day. It is the most wonderful trip 
in the world. There are more than 3,000 square miles of weird, marvelous, 
unimaginable things that can be seen nowhere else, therefore if one ever 
sees them one must go to the Park, in the heart of the magnificent Rockies 
with snow-tipped peaks all around. If Old Faithful geyser, a Paint Pot, 
Mud Volcano, or Emerald Pool were to be found in Lincoln Park, Chicago ; 
Central Park, New York; or Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, the people would 
flock to see it or them by tens of thousands. Fora very smal] sum, com- 
paratively, all these and hundreds more of nature’s unduplicated marvels can 
be seen between June 1 and September 30 of each year, and one will enjoy, 
to boot, the best coaching trip in the country. The Northern Pacific folder 
on Yellowstone Park, just issued, is a new, right up to date, finely illustrated 
dissertation on this Yellowstone Park trip. It is not descriptive, but deals 
with the detailed technical matters everyone needs to know about such a 
trip. It tells all about the hotels, the stage coaches, the roads, the cost of 
the tour ; where the geysers, the waterfalls, the bears, the canyons are, and 
where the trout fishing is found. We have printed thousands of this 
beautiful leaflet and want everybody interested to have a copy, and it can 
be obtained by sending A. M. Cleland, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn., two cents with proper address. ‘*Wonderland 1904,’’ which is a 
very fine pamphlet of 116 pages descriptive of the Northwest, including the 
Park, will be sent for six cents. 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 





WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D., President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own powers in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 

HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean 

CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASSB. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. Winship 
A book that should be read by every teacher, preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that influenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature — an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility 





(Veansylvania H. of R. 51, 1901). Price in cloth, 50 cents; in paper, 25 cents. Order of 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 


2%-A Beacon &t. 10 East ld4th St., Manhattan. 378 Wabash Ave. 




















These books are to be studied by the pupils. The work in cach book is grouped 
under the following Subject Divisions : 

I, OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 

II, GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. (Flowers and Plants.) 

Hil, LIFE AND ACTION. (The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 

Animals. , 

IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. mt Life.) 

Vv. APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. ( Perspective.) 
VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. (Geometry.) ‘ 
VII, DESIGN. (Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 

, Picture Composition.) 





Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St. 























HELPS FOR TEACHERS. 


a 


PRIMARY FRIDAY AFTERNOONS. 





TEACHERS’ HELP MANUALS. 


Selections for Memorizing. Paper, 25 cents each, or 5 copres for $1.00. 


By 8. C. Peanopy. Second edition. Paper./1. Practical Grammar. 500 Exer- 
Price, 25 cents. cises, Edited by Seymour Eaton. Fifteenth 
’ thousand. Con 


ns over 500 exercises adapted 
A chagming collecti »n of poems written to answer to all grades. 


the needs found in the first two or three years of 4 
school life, especially the first. 2. Manual of Correspondence. Edited 
It was the aim of the author to have some point or by. Seymour Eaton. Twenty-seventh thousand. 
A complete course of instruction in social and 


moral embodied in each, and thus through the 
child’s natural love of rhythm more strongly impress business correspondence; with a large variety 
of forms and exercises. 


phe lesson. 


FE eee na. conan 

GYMNASTIO CARDS nearly qe proviome in grectiogl oncaonranent 
suitable for beginners, with answers. 

Of the Ling, System. 4. Easy Problems for Young Think- 


ers. Edited by Seymour Eaton. Twelfth thou- 
sand. Contains over 800 exercises and problems, 
with answers, for review work in the lower 
grammar grades. 

Catch Questions in Arithmetic. 
By Rev. A. D. Capel, B.A. Twelfth thousand. 
These cards, containing graded exercises, have| Contams over 600 exercises and problems, with 


been prepared with great care. There is a regular answers. 


By F. A. Morsz, Principal Sherwin School, 
Boston, Mass. In three series. Price, 15 
cents each. The three series to one ad- 5 
dress, 35 cents. 


% 





progressi@g from card to card, and from one series}6, 100 Lessons in Composition. By 

to the next, and the various movements have been W.H. Huston, Toronto. This k contains 400 
grades, le works on composition ever written. 

40 Friday Afternoons. By Seymour 

HOW TO CELEBRATE onanovel plan. The “ Afternoons” are nicely 

graded, and the work is adapted to all classes 

ration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving,|9. Common Sense Exercises in Geog- 

Christmas, and the Birthdays of Authors raphy. By Seymour Eaton. Every teacher of 

: It is abook of Hxzercises,—not ordinar ues- 

arranged by several writers. Paper. tions,— such as will require original thin ing on 

Price, 25 cents. 
EXERCISES g2, AMERICAN FLAG. 
For Thanksgiving and Christmas. By Compiled by Warren Winturor. Paper. 
Ella M. Powers. Paper. Price,25 cents. Price, 20 cents. 


thoroughly tested in both primary and grammar practical exercises, and is one of the most valua- 
Eaton and F,. A. Blanchard. It is a novel book 
Washington’s Birthday, Arbor Day, Deco- of schools. 
and Noted Men. All in one volume, and ag gy ed will be delighted with this Manual. 
the part of both teacher and pupil. 
SCHOOLROOM EXERCISES 
“These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 








NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK: BOSTON: 


CHICAGO: 
10 E. Fourteenth St. f 29-A Beacon St. 


203 Michigan Ave. 








‘ATE NORMAL SORVOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. "ee beth aonas. Dor catalogues, address the 


Principal, 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P. BEOKWITH, 


and Schools TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FrronpuRc, Mass. 
Registrar. 8 For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Jonuw G. Tromesow. Principal, 
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COLLEGES. 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll 
Open to both sexes. Address 












































45S: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established PUBLI ; # Price-List, * 
offyechore faduetrial draw SHING 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply a mum > 25.30 West 234 St. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 120 Summer Street, »<-~— 
heeininfnnets shee tbes BOSTON, MASS. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. CUNIVERSILY } Write for Catalogues, 
for theadvancement of art education, and trai. Any Information. 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 
*se *#e ee 8 8 * 
the school, Newbury, rg pe! Exeter ar oe a 
. H. BARTLETT, Principal. a 
COMPANY | 3 v New York. v 
: SSS 
TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. eee 
N. BE. Dep 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address Henry WHITTemor:, Principal. 




















When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal. 





